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PREFACE 

""PHIS little book is an attempt to translate the Book of Job 
in the metre of the original according to the principle 
of accented syllables which I have explained in my Early 
Religious Poetry of, the Hebrews. 

It appears to me that the English language well lends 
itself to this rhythm, and that much of the beauty of our 
Bible Version is due to the fact that the translators, from 
time to time, fall into it, all unconsciously ; e.g. Job iii. 19: 

"The small and great are there; 
And the servant is free from his master." 

Here, as in the Hebrew, the rhythm depends not on the 
number of syllables but on the beat of the accent. 

In my translation I have consulted the Greek and Latin 
versions and have freely adopted such emendations of the 
text as commended themselves to my judgement, from the 
Hebrew notes in Kittel's valuable Biblia Hebraica. In 
some very few instances I have ventured to restore the text 
on my own authority ; but, since this book is intended for 
the English reader, all reference to textual criticism has been 
avoided as far as possible. I have to thank my friend the 
Rev. P. J. Boyer, formerly Vicar of Rothersthorpe, for his 
kindness in reading the proof-sheets. 

EDW. G. KING. 

GAYTON RECTORY, 
BLISWORTH. 

November 3rd, 1913. 



INTRODUCTION 

The unknown writer of the Book of Job must be reckoned 
among the greatest of the poets, whether we regard the beauty 
of his language or the sublime courage of his thought. 

As Goethe adopted the legend of Faust so our Poet adopts 
the legend of Job, whose name, like that of Noah, went back to 
mythical antiquity (Ezek. xiv. 14, 20). This old-world name 
suits his purpose because he is dealing with the world-wide 
question of human suffering. He lays the scene of his poem, 
not in Israel, but in the far-off land of Uz. Since Edom was 
the famed home of " Wisdom " (J er - x hx. 7 : Obad. 8), he makes 
Eliphaz, the Edomite, Job's oldest friend ; the other friends being 
also "children of the East": for one of the aims of our Poet is 
to shew how feeble " Wisdom " is when confronted with the 
mystery of suffering. The fact that the Book of Job belongs to 
the " Wisdom Literature" of the Old Testament helps us to assign 
its date. The writer cannot be earlier than the closing years of 
the Captivity. 

He is familiar with the Book of Deuteronomy, the late alpha- 
betical Psalms, and the Proverbs. We must not, of course, 
assume that these Books would, in his time, have had the full 
authority of Scripture. But the popular teaching, based upon 
these sources, was not without danger since it maintained that 
righteousness would always be rewarded by prosperity. With 
this teaching our Poet is profoundly dissatisfied. He knows that 
good men, like Jeremiah, often suffer most, and that their 
sufferings fall upon them, not because of their sins, but because 
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they are God's servants. He knows that Israel, as a nation, is 
righteous when compared with the Nations of the World ; but 
he sees that the wicked nations prosper, while Israel not only 
suffers, but, in some mysterious way, suffers for God (cf. Ps. xliv. 
17 ff.). He longs to find light on this old-world mystery, "Why 
do thejighjeojis_sufJfer_? " 

This mystery presses on him the more intensely because he 
has no clear view of any life beyond the grave. Nor has he any 
conception of what we regard as " secondary causes." In every 
event he sees only the direct action of God. Thus Browning 
makes Luria say : 

" My own East ! 
How nearer God we were ! He glows above 
With scarce an intervention, presses close 
And palpitatingly, his soul o'er ours ! 
We feel him, nor by painful reason know ! 
The everlasting minute of creation 
Is felt there ; now it is, as it was then ; 
All changes at his instantaneous will, 
Not by the operation of a law 
Whose maker is elsewhere at other work." 

This tells both ways. In prosperity it is sweet to feel 
God's hand (Job xxix. 2 ff.), but what if the despairing dreams 
of sickness be of His sending ? (Job vii. 1 4 : and compare Ps. viii. 
with Job vii. 1 7 ff .). How shall man know which of the " two 
voices " is truly the voice of God ? 

This problem still presses on the minds of men as in 
Tennyson's poem of ' The two Voices," but in Old Testament 
times it was a far harder problem to solve ; and the reader will 
notice that, for Job, as for Tennyson, the solution came, not 
to the intellect but, to the eye of faith. This, too, was through 
that wider view of Nature's plan which came home to Job in 
chaps, xxxviii. — xlii. 
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' So variously seem'd all things wrought, 
I marvell'd how the mind was brought 
To anchor by one gloomy thought; 

" And wherefore rather I made choice 
To commune with that barren voice, 
Than him that said, ' Rejoice ! rejoice ! ' " 

Some have supposed that the Prologue (chaps, i. and ii.) and 

the Epilogue (chap. xlii. 7 — 17), which are in prose, were actually 

adopted by our Poet and incorporated in his work. This is 

possible: but, if so, the episode respecting "the Satan" must 

have been added by the Poet, since the conception of the Satan 

dates from the Persian period (Zech. iii. 2). It is true that Satan 

does not again appear after the Prologue, but the scene in 

Heaven (i. 6 — 12 : ii. 1 — 6), which Goethe imitates in Faust, is 

needed for the Poem, since it enables the reader to see that 

— I 
God may permit suffering to fall upon His servant for some good 

reason beyond the ken of earth, while He regards him, all the 

more, with love and sympathy. Satan departs : but Job's three 

friends, Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar, carry on the Satan's work. 

These three men are exponents of the strict orthodoxy of the 

time, and, if we had fuller knowledge, we should doubtless be 

able to recognise the different phases of that orthodoxy. 

Eliphaz of Teman, who seems to be the eldest, claims, at 

least on one occasion, to speak by inspiration (iv. 12 ff.). He is 

the theologian, and his speeches contain many references to 

prove from Psalms and Proverbs and other Scriptures that 

prosperity and adversity are invariably assigned by God as the 

reward of righteousness or as the penalty of sin 1 . He is so 

convinced of this that when Job asserts his innocence he appears 

to Eliphaz to be a subverter of all true religion (xv. 4, 12 f.), 

and, in his third speech, he directly charges Job with grievous 

1 See on iv. 7—1 1 : v. 2 f., 8— 17 : xv. 32 ff. &c. 
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sins which he must have committed because of his sufferings . 
Such was the wisdom of Teman (cf. Jer. xlix. 7). 

Bildad, the Shuhite, should, from the name of his clan, be 
akin to the Midianites (Gen. xxv. 2). He seems to represent the 
man of the world, and his speeches abound in homely proverbs 2 
which Job treats with something very like contempt (xii. 11 f . : 
xxvi. 3). 
— - Zophar, the Naamathite, is the hardest and most unfeeling 
of the three friends. He is the philosopher, and seems to me to 
represent that cold fatalism of the Wisdom literature which finds 
expression in such passages as Eccles. iii. 14 f. Thus, according 
to Zophar, the all-seeing " Wisdom " of God sees evil where 
men would fail to see it (xi.). God is the great inquisitor (xx.). 
If chapter xxvii. respecting the hidden Wisdom be also, as 
I believe, a portion of Zophar's last speech, then it is but 
a return to the thought of his first speech, that man has no power 
of knowing God — he cannot expect to see but he may well 
expect to feel — therefore his only wisdom is in obedience 
(xxxvii. 28). 

The speeches are arranged in three cycles, though the headings 
are not altogether to be trusted 3 . 

Job replies to each of the friends in turn and, when they are 
silenced, he turns from man to God protesting his innocence of 
those sins on which the curse (in Deuteronomy) has been pro- 
nounced and challenging the Almighty to convict him (xxx., xxxi.). 
This challenge is answered " from the whirlwind " in the Divine 
speeches (xxxviii. — xlii.), which contain some of the finest poetry 
in the Hebrew language. 

In the Divine speeches Job is not accused of sin but he is 
made to feel that God has purposes in Creation that extend to 

1 See xxiii. 5 ff. 

2 See viii. 11 ff. : xviii. 5 — 14 &c. 

3 See notes on chaps, xxvi. — xxviii. 
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other creatures, and other worlds, beyond the world of Man. The 
mystery of suffering is not hereby solved but great light is thrown 
upon it. When Israel began to see that God had purposes for 
other nations the day was not far off when suffering would be 
linked with expiation, and so, in becoming a service, would lose 
its sting. 

But, more than this, the Divine speeches suggest to the 
thoughtful mind a limitation, self-imposed by God in Creation, 
making Him too a sharer in the struggle. Those who have 
studied Blake's Illustrations of the Book of Job will know what 
I mean. 

Job had known before the power of God (ix. 1 ff., 32 f.) and 
so far from the thought being a help it had driven him into 
rebellion (vii. 17 — 21 : ix. 22: x. 7: xiv. 16 f. : xix. 6 ff.). But 
now he sees that, in creation, the Divine power must submit to 
limitation and must work with infinite patience. It is this that 
moves Job to repent of his rash words. He has misjudged his 
best Friend. 

This conception of the purposes of the Creator is nothing 
less than a new revelation to Job. All his former knowledge of 
God seemed to him to have been but hearsay compared with his 
present sight (xlii. 5 f.). 

To our minds the Poem might have ended with these words. 
The Epilogue, which follows, is in prose, and we must confess 
that it is somewhat of the nature of an anti-climax. But perhaps 
there was no other way whereby the writer could bring home to 
his contemporaries the fact that the Suffering Servant was to 
receive "the double" (cf. Is. xl. 2 : Ixi. 7), and that God preferred 
an honest search for truth, even if it bordered on presumption, 
to the cruel orthodoxy of thoughtless minds. Thus, in the 
Epilogue, Job receives twice as much as he had before; and 
the three friends, who supposed themselves to have been de- 
fending God, are only forgiven by God upon Job's intercession. 
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The Elihu episode. 

I have placed chaps, xxxii. — xxxvii., which contain the 
speech of Elihu, in an Appendix. The chapters are undoubtedly 
the work of a later writer who supposed that the problem of 
suffering could be solved by dwelling upon its remedial purpose 
(xxxiii. 16 ff. : xxxvi. 8 ff.), but since he has no conception of the 
solidarity of the race his words, though often beautiful and true, 
leave the problem unsolved. 

Elihu probably objected (xxxii. 13) to the Divine speeches as 
anthropomorphic and lacking in reverence. He borrows largely 
from them (xxxvi. 27 — xxxvii. 24) and may have intended 
thereby to supplant them : but there is, I think, this difference, 
that whereas the Divine speeches suggest a Divine care the 
same subjects when treated by Elihu suggest only a Divine 
power. 



THE BOOK OF JOB 

THE PROLOGUE (Chaps. I— II) 

A prose version of the story of Job, probably older than 
the Poem (cf. Eze\. xiv. 14, 20), utilised by the Poet 
with great artistic effect. "Mark the perfect man, 
and behold the upright : for the end of that man is 
peace " (Ps. xxxvii. 37). How far is this true ? 

1 1 There was a man in the land of Uz, whose name was 
Job ; and that man was blameless and upright, and one 

2 that feared God and that turned from evil. And there 
were born unto him seven sons and three daughters. 

3 His substance also was seven thousand sheep, and three 
thousand camels, and five hundred yoke of oxen, and five 
hundred she-asses, and a very great household ; so that 
this man was greater than all the children of the East. 

His life Was one perpetual round of joy and 
family piety. 

4 And his sons used to go and hold feast in each one's 
house in turn and would send and invite their three sisters 

o. 1. Such a man, according to the teaching of the Alphabetical 
Psalms, would therefore inherit every kind of earthly blessing. Com- 
pare especially Ps. xxxvii. 27, 37 ; xxxiv. 14 (15) ; cxii. 1, 2, 4. It 
will be noted that -these Psalms are all Alphabetical. 

K. 1 



2 JOB 1 5-8 

5 to eat and drink with them. And it was so, when 
the days of their feasting had run their cycle, that Job 
used to send and sanctify them, and would rise up early 
in the morning and would offer burnt offerings according 
to the number of them all : for Job would say, It may 
be that my sons have sinned and have renounced God 
in their hearts. Thus did Job continually. 

The scene now changes from earth to Heaven. The 

integrity of Job is there proclaimed by Jahveh but 

questioned by the Satan (or Adversary). Compare 

Zech. Hi. 

* I.e. the 6 Now the day arrived when the Sons of God a came to 

present themselves before Jahveh. And there came also 

the Adversary among them. 

7 And Jahveh said to the Adversary, Whence comest 
thou ? And the Adversary answered Jahveh and said, 
From going to and fro in the earth, and from walking 
up and down in it. 

8 And Jahveh said to the Adversary, Hast thou con- 

o. 5. Since there were seven sons the cycle would end on the 
seventh day. Thus we have a kind of sabbath. The object of the 
Writer is to shew the continuity of Job's spiritual life and his care for 
his sons to avoid even the suspicion of a sin of thought. 

o. 6. The word Satan is apt to carry with it the associations of 
a later theology which here would be misleading ; I have therefore 
thought it best to translate it literally by the Adversary. He too has 
a place among the " Sons of God " and his office is to test the reality 
of man's devotion to God. 

c. 8. It will be noted that God, in heaven, confirms the verdict 
that earth has passed on Job in v. 1 . 
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sidered My Servant Job that there is not his like in the 
earth ; a man blameless and upright, that feareth God 
and turneth from evil ? 
9 Then the Adversary answered Jahveh and said, 

10 Is it for nothing that Job fears God ? Hast not Thou 
Thyself made a hedge about him, and about his house, 
and about all that he hath on every side ? Thou hast 
blessed the work of his hands, and his substance teems 
in the land. 

1 1 But only put forth Thine hand, and touch all that he 
hath, and truly he will curse Thee to Thy face. 

12 And Jahveh said to the Adversary, Behold, all that 
he hath is in thy power ; only upon himself put not 
forth thy hand. 

And the Adversary went forth from the presence of 
Jahveh. 

A bolt from the blue. 

1 3 And the day arrived when his sons and his daughters 
were feasting and drinking wine in their eldest brother's 

14 house, when a messenger came to Job and said, The 
oxen were plowing, and the she-asses feeding beside 

1 5 them ; when the Sabeans came down and took them 

o. 10. The tone of this verse is very different from that of 
Deuteronomy. It raises a deep question which can only be solved 
by a Suffering Servant. 

v. 1 3. The day (see v. 5) on which Job had sanctified them and 
on which therefore, as Peake well notes, the calamity that followed 
could not be the result of sin. 

1-2 
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away ; and the servants they slew with the sword ; and 
I only am escaped alone to tell thee. 

16 While this one was still speaking another came and 
said, The fire of God is fallen from heaven, and hath 
burned the sheep and the servants, and consumed them ; 
and I only am escaped alone to tell thee. 

1 7 While this one was still speaking another came and 
said, The Chaldeans made three bands, and made a raid 
on the camels and took them, and the servants they slew 
with the sword ; and I only am escaped alone to tell 
thee. 

18 While this one was still speaking another came and 
said, Thy sons and thy daughters were feasting and 

1 9 drinking wine in their eldest brother's house : and, 
behold, a great wind came from over the wilderness, and 
it struck the four corners of the house, so it fell on the 
young men, and they are dead ; and I only am escaped 
alone to tell thee. 

20 Then Job arose and rent his robe, and shaved his 
head, and fell down upon the ground and worshipped : 

21 and he said, 

From my mother's womb I came naked, 
And naked I thither return: 
Jahveh hath given and Jahveh hath taken ; 
May the Name of Jahveh be blessed. 

22 In all this Job sinned not, nor charged God with 



* wrong- unfairness 3 

doing 
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2 1 And the day arrived when the Sons of God came 
to present themselves before Jahveh, and the Adversary 
came also among them to present himself before Jahveh. 

2 And Jahveh said unto the Adversary, From whence 
comest thou ? And the Adversary answered Jahveh 
and said, From going to and fro in the earth, and from 

3 walking up and down in it. And Jahveh said unto the 
Adversary, Hast thou considered My Servant Job that 
there is not his like in the earth, a man blameless and 
upright, that feareth God and turneth from evil ? And 
he is still holding fast his integrity, although thou movedst 
Me against him, to destroy him without cause. 

4 And the Adversary answered Jahveh and said, 

Skin for skin ! 

But all a man hath 

Will he give for himself. 

5 But now only put forth Thy hand, and touch his bone 
and his flesh, and truly he will curse Thee to Thy face. 

6 And Jahveh answered the Adversary, Behold he is 
in thine hand ; only spare his life. 

7 So the Adversary went forth from the presence of 

v. 1 . In the Babylonian religion all the lesser gods were supposed 
to present themselves before Marduk on one stated day in the year to 
receive his orders. 

o. 4. Evidently a proverb. The Adversary wishes to imply that 
Job, at present, has only been asked to give up that which is outside his 
own personal life. 

v. 7. This penalty which Deuteronomy assigns to an apostate 
Israel here falls on the Suffering Servant. 
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Jahveh : and he smote Job with the terrible leprosy, from 
a Deut. the sole of his foot to the crown of his head". 

8 And he took to himself a potsherd to scrape himself 
withal ; and he sat among the ashes. 

The one that should have been nearest tempts Job to sin. 
But the Suffering Servant justifies God's judgement 
of him against the Adversary. 

9 And his wife said unto him, Art thou still holding fast 
thine integrity ? Renounce God and die. 

1 But he said unto her, As one of the senseless women 
speaketh so speakest thou. Shall we receive the good 
from God, and shall we not receive the evil ? In all 
this Job sinned not with his lips. 

" Neither found I any to comfort me." 

1 1 And when Job's three friends heard all this evil that 
was come upon him, they came each from his own place ; 
Eliphaz the Temanite, and Bildad the Shuhite, and 
Zophar the Naamathite : and they made an appoint- 
ment together to come to bemoan him and to comfort 
him. 

12 And when they lifted up their eyes afar off, and 
could not recognise him, they lifted up their voice and 
wept ; and they rent each one his robe, and sprinkled 

o. 9. The Septuagint expands this into five verses. 

0. 10. The word here translated senseless implies that shallow- 
ness of perception that comes from ignoring God. 

v. 1 1 . They came with the best intentions but, unconsciously, 
they did the Adversary's work. 
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13 dust upon their heads towards heaven. So they sat 
down with him seven days and seven nights, and none 
spake a word unto him : for they saw that his pain was 
very great. 



THE POEM (Chaps. Ill— XLII 6) 

Job's Soliloquy. 

3 1 After this Job opened his mouth and cursed his day ; 

2 And Job answered and said : 

With this curse compare Jer. xx. 14- — 18. 

3 Perish the day I was born ! 

And the night that told man was conceived ! 

4 As for that day be it darkness ; 
Let not God from above regard it, 
Nor light beam forth upon it. 

5 May darkness deep-gloom defile it; 
May there dwell upon it thick-cloud ; 
Black-vapours of day affright it ! 

6 [As for that night — gloom seize it !] 
Be it severed from days of the year, 
Not to come in the count of the months. 

7 As for that night — be it desolate ; 
No voice of joy come nigh it. 

0. 5. Black-vapours. A doubtful word which only occurs here. 
o. 6 a . This line should probably be omitted as a variant of v. 7" 
o. 6. Be it seoered. Lit. Let it not be joined to (cf. Gen. xlix. 6). With 

different vowel points the word might be translated Let it not rejoice as in the 

R.V. But this does not suit the context. 

So Macbeth says : 

"Let this pernicious hour 
Stand aye accursed in the calendar." 
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4 Text 8 May the blasters" of day curse by it, 

That are fitted to rouse Leviathan. 
9 Let the stars of its twilight be darkened : 
Let it long for the light, and have none, 
Nor rejoice in the eye-lids of Dawn : 

10 Since it shut not the doors of my birth, 
And so hid grief from mine eyes. 

1 1 Why was it I died not at birth ? 

Came forth from the womb and expired ? 

12 To what end did knees receive me ? 

And why were there breasts I should suck ? 

13 Else now had I lain and been quiet; 
Had slept ; so rest had been mine : 

14 As kings and earth's counsellors do, 
Who build for themselves desolations : 

15 Or as princes do that had gold, 
Such as fill their houses with silver : 

Better far never to have had consciousness. 

16 Or as an abortion that's hidden; 
As babes that never saw light. 

Dreary as the grave is, it is the only rest for a 
sorrow like mine. 

1 7 There the wicked cease troubling ; 
And there the weary find rest. 

o. 8. May the magicians, who have power to curse, use this day to point 
their curses, as though they said, May such and such a day be like the 
birth-day of Job I The second line is difficult. It probably means ** Those 
magicians whose dire spells have power over the Dragon in the heavens.'' 
The Babylonians supposed that eclipses were produced by the incantations 
of the Seven Evil Spirits. 

o. 1 2. Why was I acknowledged by a father ? and why did a mother give 
me the breast ? 

o. 16 a . The text adds, "I should not have been." These words do not 
suit the metre and are probably a gloss. 
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18 All tranquil there are the prisoners ; 
Nor hear they the taskmaster's voice. 

19 Small and great are there; 

And the slave is free from his master. 

Life being what it is, was it fair to grant it ? 

20 Oh why gives He light to the wretched, 
And life to the soul-embittered; 

21 Who long for death, but it comes not; 
Though they dig for it more than for treasure; 

22 Who would joy unto exultation, 

Would rejoice could they find the grave? 

[The verse which follows seems to have been displaced. 
It would read more naturally after o. 20.] 

23 To the man whose way is hidden, 
Whom God hath hedged around ? 

To think that this is God's doing makes it so hard to bear! 

24 For my food there comes to me sighing, 

And my groanings are poured forth like water. 

25 I fear but a fear — it o'ertakes me! 
And whatever I dread is upon mel 

26 I was not careless nor easeful 
Nor rested — yet trouble came. 

uo. 20 ff. Compare Omar Khayyam, Quatrain 387, Whinfield's trans- 
lation : 

"Since all we gain in this abode of woe 
Is sorrow's pangs to feel and grief to know, 
Happy are they that never come at all, 
And they that, having come, the soonest go I" 
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FIRST CYCLE OF SPEECHES 

Eliphaz s first Speech. 

Eliphaz, who now speaks, is full of piety and eloquence. He is sure 
that the experience of all good men will bear him out. His 
allusions to the Alphabetical Psalms should be carefully noted. 
All that he says is eminently correct and orthodox but, like his 
companions, he does the Adversary's Work because he fails to 
understand Job's case. 
4 1 Then Eliphaz the Temanite answered and said: 

2 Wouldst thou faint if a word were ventured ? 
Yet who can withhold from speaking ? 

3 Lo, thou hast instructed many, 

And hast strengthened the hands that were weak. 

4 Thy words upheld the stiimbler, 
Thou confirmedst the feeble knees. 

5 But now it is come on thyself— and thou faintest; 
It touches thee close — thou art terrified. 

This confidence in God which you have preached to others 
ought to be your own support now. 
a thy fear (, Is not religion" thy confidence? 

Qgj? And thy upright way thy hope ? 

7 Bethink thee, what one ever perished — being innocent ? 
Or where were the upright cut off ? 

8 I have always seen plowers of sin 
And sowers of sorrow to reap it. 

vv. 3-5. All who labour for men lay themselves open to this reproach 
But how cruel it is 1 

" He saved others : — himself he cannot save." 
o. 7. A long line with a sting at the end. Compare v. 5. 
v. 8. The thought is exactly that of the Alphabetical Psalm xxxvii. 25 
"I have been young and now am old, 
Yet never saw a righteous man forsaken." 
Compare also Prov. xxii. 8 for the comparison of sowing and reaping. 
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9 By the breath of God they perish, 
And end in the blast of His anger. 

10 The roaring and voice of the lion 

And the teeth of the young-lions are broken. 

1 1 The strong-lion may die lacking prey 

And the whelps of the lioness be scattered. 

In a passage of great poetical beauty Eliphaz relates how the revela- 
tion of God's transcendent holiness came home to himself. 

12 Now to me a thing was revealed a , 
And mine ear caught a whisper thereof, 

13 In thoughts from the visions of night, 
When deep-sleep falls on men, 

14 A fear befell me and trembling, 
That put all my bones in fear. 

1 5 Then a spirit glided before me ; — 
The hair of my flesh stood erect ; — 

16 It stood, — I discerned not its face; 
A form was before mine eyes : 

Then a still (small) voice I could hear ! 

And this Was the message of the voice; — ■ 

17 Can mortal stand right with b God? 
Can man be clean with his Maker? 

18 Lo, He putteth no trust in His servants ; 
And accounteth His angels imperfect : 

19 What then of dwellers in clay, 
Whose very foundation is dust, 

Who are crushed as quickly as moths d ? 

v. 9. Again compare Ps. xxxvii. 20. 

oo. 1 f . In o. 10" there are two words for lion. The key to the passage 
ia the Alphabetical Psalm xxxiv. 10 "Young lions may need and may 
hunger." See context. 

oo. 19-21. Compared with God's eternity, what is human life but as the 
dance of the may-fly ? 
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JOB 4 20-5 6 



i. 12 



b Prov. 
xxvii. 3 ; 
Ps. 

xxxvii. 1 

8 

c Vulg. 



20 They are broken from morning to evening": 
Unregarding they perish for ever. 

21 Is not their tent-cord removed 3 ? 
They die, and that without wisdom ! 

Eliphaz now appeals to the experience of the " wise " and orthodox and 
quotes the thoughts of the Alphabetical Psalm xxxvii. as to the 
fate of evil men and the folly of envying their prosperity. 
5 1 Call now ; is there any will answer ? 

And to which of the saints wilt thou turn ? 

2 For impatience 15 killeth the foolish b , 
And jealousy slayeth the simpleton. 

3 As for me I have seen a fool — taking root, 
But his comeliness soon became rotten. 

4 His sons are far from safety, 
Crushed in the gate, unhelped, 

5 Whose harvest the hungry eateth, 
(Gleaning it out from the thorns,) 

And the thirsty swallow their substance. 

The thought of harvest suggests that what a man sows 
that also he reaps. 

6 For not from the dust comes affliction, 

Nor doth sorrow spring lip from the ground, 

v. 1. The word here translated saints, lit. holy ones, is often applied to 
the angels, but here it denotes the holy men to whose experience Eliphaz 
appeals. 

o. 2. The reference is to such teaching as that of the Alphabetical 
Psalm xxxvii. If., 8f. "Fret not thyself about the evil-doers. Be not jealous 
about the workers of iniquity." ..." Cease from anger and forsake wrath; 
Fret not thyself — it merely tends to harm, For evil-doers shall be cut off &c." 

o. 3". Another example of the long line of four beats. 

v. 3 b . Became rotten. I adopt the slight correction of the text suggested 
in Kittel's edition. 

Eliphaz is again alluding to Ps. xxxvii. 35 f. "1 have seen the wicked 
tyrannically strong. Outspreading like a verdant native tree. One but passed 
— and lo, he was gone &c." 



JOB 5 7-17 



13 



7 That man should be born to sorrow 
As the sparks mount up in flight. 

You, Job, as I hinted before (it). 8), must have been sowing this 
sorrow ; therefore, if I were in your case, I would remember such 
Scriptures as Ps. cvii., which tell us that when men " cry unto the 
Lord in their affliction, He delioereth them out of their distress." 

8 Now I a would seek unto God, 
Unto God would entrust my cause ; 

9 Who doeth great things unsearchable b ; 
Marvellous things without number ; 

10 Who giveth rain on the earth 
And sendeth forth water on fields ; 

11 So setting the lowly on high d 

While mourners are towered in safety d - 

12 He frustrates ° the plots of the crafty, 
So their hands effect nothing of worth ; 

13 He taketh the wise by their craft f , 

So the counsel of the froward is made rash. 

14 They encounter darkness in day-time 
And grope in noontide as night g , 

15 So He saves, from that sword-mouth of theirs, 
The poor from the hand of the strong. 

16 So there comes to be hope for the needy, 
And "iniquity stoppeth her mouth h ." 

1 7 Lo, happy the man God correcteth ' : 

Then despise-* not the chastening of Shaddai, 

v. 7. A very doubtful verse. The usual translation, " But man is born to 
sorrow," would seem to contradict o. 6. 

oo. 10, 11, 16. The allusions to Ps. cvii. are rather in the thought than in 
the language. When Job replies, in Chap, xii., the similarity of thought is 
still closer. 

o. 1 7. The thought is exactly that of Ps. xciv. 1 2 and it should be noted 
that whereas, in the Psalm, the context alludes to Deut. xxxii. 36, the context 
in our present passage alludes to Deut. xxxii. 39. See my Note on Ps. xciv. 
in Psalms in Three Collections, pp. 399 f. 
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14 JOB 5 18-27 

18 For He, though He pains, binds up; 

a Deut. He wounds, and His hands make whole". 

19 In six afflictions He frees thee; 
Yea, in seven no evil can touch thee. 

20 In famine He redeems thee from death ; 
And in war from the power of the sword. 

21 From the scourge of the tongue thou shalt hide thee; 
Nor fear when there cometh destruction. 

22 At destruction and dearth thou shalt laugh ; 
Neither fear thou the beasts of the earth. 

23 With the stones of the field is thy covenant ; 
The field-beasts are peaceable with thee. 

24 Thou shalt know thy tent to be peace ; 
Shalt visit thy fold and miss nothing. 

25 Thou shalt know thy seed as abundant ; 
Thy offspring as grass of the earth. 

b Chap. 26 Thou shalt come to thy grave in ripe-age b ; 

As the sheaf taken up in its season. 

27 Lo this we have searched, so it is ; 

c See We c know it, do thou mark it too. 

Sept. 

oo. 19-23. The security of the righteous, hidden in God, from famine, 
death, war, sword, pestilence, &c. should be compared with another Psalm 
in this same group, viz. Ps. xci. 3-8. I have shewn elsewhere that this 
group of Psalms is closely related to Deut. xxxii., xxxiii. 

o. 23. In Prov. xvi. 7 we read "When a man's ways please Jahveh He 
maketh even his enemies to be at peace with him." 

Spenser's story of Una and the Lion will illustrate our verse. 
"The lion would not leave her desolate, 
But with her went along, as a strong guard 
Of her chaste person, and a faithful mate 
Of her sad troubles and misfortunes hard : 
Still, when she slept, he kept both watch and ward; 
And, when she waked, he waited diligent. 
With humble service to her will prepared: 
From her fair eyes he took commande-ment, 
And ever by her looks conceived her intent." 



JOB 6 1-9 15 

Job's first Reply. 
6 I And Job answered and said : 

// is easy for Eliphaz to quote Ps. xxxvii. as to the folly of 
impatience" or to hint at such passages as Prov. xxvii. 3 as 
to the weight of a foots impatience." There is something else 
to be weighed, and that is the affliction that calls it forth. 

2 Would my "impatience" were weighed 
With my hurt in the balance against it! 

3 For now 'twould outweigh the sea sand : 
This is why my words run wild. 

4 For in me are the arrows of Shaddai ; 
My spirit drinks their poison : 

God's terrors are mustered against me. 

And your insipid truisms ? How do they help me ? 

5 Doth the wild-ass bray over grass ? 
Or the ox ? doth he low over fodder ? 

6 Can the tasteless be eaten unsalted ? 
Or is savour in white of an egg ? 

7 My soul refuses to touch them ; 
They are as the food that I loathe. 

Again, you talk about my dying in a " ripe old age " (chap. v. 26). 
Do I look like it ■■* Have I anything left to live for ? 

8 Oh would that I had my request, 
And that God would grant my desire ! 

9 That God would please to crush me ; 
To let loose His hand and end me ! 

on. 2, 3. It is my hurl, not my impatience, that is "heavier than the sand," 
Prov. xxvii. 3. 

o. 6. Job answers proverbs with proverbs. 

The words translated white of an egg are uncertain, 

c. 7. If the text here is correct it would refer to the proverbs of which 
Eliphaz was so fond. 
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certain 



16 JOB 6 10-20 

10 Still this consolation were mine 
Gloss. [Though I ... in pain unsparing] a 

That 1 hid not the words of the Holy One. 

1 1 What is my strength if I wait ? 

Or mine end that I should be patient? 

12 My strength, is it strength as of stones ? 
Or is my flesh as of brass ? 

Job's words now become tender and pathetic. He feels that he is 
losing his hold on God and needs a friend's hand all the more. 
But his friends have proved false in his hour of need. 

13 If 1 have no help in myself, 
Efficiency driven quite from me, 

14 To the feeble a friend should shew kindness 
Lest the fear of Shaddai he forsake. 

15 My brethren prove false as the torrent, 

As the stream of the torrents that pass away; 

16 Which are turbid by reason of ice, 
When the snow doth hide itself in them : 

17 What time they wax warm they vanish, 

When 'tis hot they are scorched from their place. 

1 8 The paths of their way are diverted ; 
in space They ascend and perish in void b . 

19 The caravans of Teman looked for them; 
The companies of Sheba were hoping — 

20 They were shamed because of their trust ; 
They came there and blushed for shame. 

v. 1 0. The text is corrupt. A prophet " hides " God's word if he keeps 
back anything of the truth (I Sam. iii. 1 7 f .). Job has at least the consolation 
of knowing that he has been honest. 

vo. 1 5-20. This beautiful passage pictures the water-courses in the desert 
(cf. Ps. xlii. 1 (2) ; Joel i. 20), marked out as they would be, by a line of 
verdure promising water to the thirsting caravans — but, alas, in vain I The 
heat has scorched them dry. The travellers come with hope but turn away 
in despair. Such was Job's hope, such his experience of friendship. 



JOB 6 21-30 17 

Such is Job's experience and yet he only asked for sympathy. 

21 So ye too become to me" now; a Sept. 
Ye feel the fear and are frightened. 

22 Did I say (to you), "Give unto me"? 

Or, "Bribe for me out of your substance"? 

23 Or, " Deliver me from hand of the enemy " ? 
Or, "From power of tyrants redeem me" ? 

Job is willing to listen to reason. 

24 Teach me, and I will be silent : 
Shew me wherein I have erred. 

25 How sweet is honest speech ! 

But what does your arguing argue ? 

26 Do ye think to use sayings for arguments ? 
Then the words of the hopeless are wind ! 

27 As well cast (lots) for b the orphan, b Or, cast 

Or make merchandise out of your friend ! yourselves 

J on 

Is^ Job's sense of right and wrong so perverted that he 
cannot tell what is fair and what is not ? 

28 Now kindly look me in the face ; 

I shall surely not lie to your face ! 

29 Return, let there not be injustice; 
Return, I still hold me right. 

30 Is then my taste perverted ? 
Have I no sense of wrong ? 

o. 21. I follow Kittel's text as approved by Driver. 

ou. 25 f. The words here translated argue, arguments may signify reprooe, 
reproofs. 

vv. 28 f. I think it probable that in both these verses we have instances of 
a gloss or duplicate reading. If we were to omit v. 28 b and v. 29 a the sense 
would be improved. 

v. 30. We are forced to paraphrase this verse. Job here uses the words 
tongue and palate not of tasting food but of intellectual discernment. 

K. 2 



18 JOB 7 1-7 

Job's own sorrow leads him to pronounce on human life as a whole. 

But he returns to his own case which does but illustrate a world 

of sorrow. 
a a time 7 1 Has not man upon earth a warfare 3 ? 

of service ^re not his days as an hireling's? 

2 As the slave doth long for the evening, 
And the hireling looks for his wage, 

3 So I'm portioned to months of vanity, 
Nights of trouble appointed me! 

[A passage in prose now follows which must be regarded 
as a gloss.] 

4 If I lie down I say, "When shall I arise?" but the night 

is long ; and I am full of tossings to and fro until the 
dawning of the day. 

5 My flesh is clothed in corruption and clods of dust ; my 

skin closeth up and breaketh out afresh. 

6 My days are swifter than shuttle 

And they come to an end without hope. 
Job appeals to God. Compare Ps. xxxix. 

7 Remember my life is but wind : 

Ne'er again can mine eye behold good : 

oo. 1 ff . Davidson quotes Tennyson : 

" That loss is common would not make 
My own less bitter, rather more ; 
Too common I Never morning wore 
To evening, but some heart did break." 
bo. 7-10. Job has no knowledge of a life beyond the grave. He may 
sometimes speak of a vague existence in Sheol. But it is not life. 
It is in this spirit that Swinburne says of man : 

" In his heart is a vain desire ; 
In his eyes foreknowledge of death ; 
He weaves, and is clothed with derision ; 

Sows, and he shall not reap ; 
His life is a watch or a vision 

Between a sleep and a sleep." 



JOB 7 8-17 19 

8 Nor the eye see me more that beholds me. 
Thine own eyes shall look — but I am not. 

9 Like a cloud dispelled and gone, 
He that goes to Sheol returns not. 

10 He comes not back to his house; 
His haunts regard him no more. 

Job is mooed by his friends' unkindness to speak bitterly of God. 

1 1 So then I a ■will no longer refrain ; a Em- 
I will speak out my anguish of spirit, 

Will complain in bitterness of soul. 

12 Am I a Sea, or a Monster 

That Thou settest a watch over me ? 

13 When I say, "My couch shall console me, 
My bed shall relieve my complaint" ; 

1 4 Then Thou dost scare me with dreams ; 
With visions dost make me afraid : 

15 So that my soul would choose strangling, 
Death could I spurn through my pains. 

16 I would not live for ever: 

Let be! My days are mere breath b - b Ps. 

xxxix. 5, 
Job now, in bitterness, reverses the thought of Psalm oiii. 1 1 

17 What is man that Thou shouldst make much of him, 
And shouldst set Thine heart upon him, 

o. 12. Am I u Sea In the Babylonian story Tiamat, "the Deep," 

was the Monster of unrule who had to be subdued by God. Cf. chaps, xxvi. 
1 2 ; xxxviii. 8. 

v. 1 5 b . The text has my bones ; but Kittel's text suggests a change of one 
letter whereby -we can read my pains. This I accept. But the line is too 
short, while the next line (16 a ) is too long for the metre; I therefore read the 
verb / could spurn with 15 b instead of with 16 a , where it is quite out of place. 

v. 16. The student will notice that the thought, both here and in o. 19, 
is identical with that of Ps. xxxix. 5, 1 1 . The whole of this Psalm should be 
studied in connexion with the Book of Job. 

u. 17. Did the cruel orthodoxy of Job's friends drive him to parody 
Ps. viii. 4 ? 

2—2 
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* Ps. 
lxxiii. 14 ; 
Is. 1. 4 

b Ps - 
xxxix. 13 



c Set me as 
a mark, 
Cf. Lam. 
iii. 12 



18 Shouldst visit him morning by morning*, 
And test him moment by moment ? 

19 Wilt Thou never look off b from me, 
Nor leave me a swallowing-space ? 

20 If I sin what is it I do 

Unto Thee, Thou Watcher of men ? 
Why didst make me to clash with Thee, 
And to be to myself a burden ? 

21 Why shouldst Thou not bear my transgression, 
And make mine iniquity vanish ? 

For now I shall lie in the dust, 

Thou mayst seek me but I am no more. 



d See 
Sept. 



Bildad's first Speech. 

8 1 Then answered Bildad the Shuhite, and said : 

God cannot do wrong ; therefore the fault must somehow rest with 
Job. Bildad is the Polonius among the friends. He is incapable 
of original thought but is full of the wise sayings of the ancients. 

2 How long wilt thou speak these things, 
The words of thy mouth a storm-blast ? 

3 Can God miscarry in judgement ? 
Can Shaddai miscarry in right ? 

4 If thy sons have sinned against Him, 

Then by means of their sin He despatched them. 

5 And d thou shouldst seek unto God, 
To Shaddai shouldst make supplication ; 

o. 20 f. We may compare the Quatrain (126) of Omar Khayyam : 
"Since 'twas the Master did these creatures frame. 
Why doth he cast them to disgrace and shame ? 
If they are formed aright, why doth he crush them ) 
And if awry, to whom belongs the blame ? " 
oo. 3 ff . Bildad's argument (?) may be stated thus : " God cannot do wrong. 
Your sons are dead ; therefore they must have deserved their fate. You are 
still alive, therefore you may still have a chance to make your peace with God." 
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6 So if thou a wert pure and upright 
He soon would answer thy prayer b 
And prosper thy righteous dwelling. 

7 So thy first estate should seem small, 
Thy latter end growing so great. 

Bildad appeals to the " Wisdom " of the past (c/. Deut. io. 32). 

8 For ask now the former age, 
And con what their fathers searched out: 

9 (For we are of yesterday, know-nothings, 
Our days upon earth but a shadow :) 

10 Will they not teach thee and tell thee, 
And bring forth words from their heart ? 

Bildad gives specimens of this proverbial philosophy to shew 
that all sorrow has sin at its root. 

1 1 Does the rush shoot up without mire ? 
Does the flag grow high without water ? 

12 Though still it be green and uncut 
It withers d before any herb. 

1 3 So fares it with all God-forgetters ; 
Yea, the hope of the hypocrite perishes : 

14 His confidence is as a gossamer 6 
And his trust as a spider's web f - 

15 He leans on his house and it stands not, 
He grasps, but it cannot abide. 

The life of man depends upon the "ground" of its "confidence," whether 
the world or God. It is therefore often compared to that of a 
tree, Jer. xvii. 5-8 : Ps. i. and especially Ps. xxxoii. 35, 36, to 
which Eliphaz has already alluded, and to which both Eliphaz 
and Bildad recur in Chaps, xv. 30-33 and xviii. 1 6. 

16 Though he be green in full sun 

And his branches o'er-shoot his garden, 
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22 JOB 8 17-9 4 

1 7 With his roots entwined round a spring ; 
Though he hold him fast among stones ; 

18 Yet when from his place he's destroyed 
It denies him, " I never beheld thee." 

19 Lo this is the "joy" of his way, 
And others spring out from the soil. 

Bildad closes his sermon with the pious hope that even in 
Job's sad case there may be room for repentance. 

20 God never casts off the upright, 

But neither upholds He wrong-doers. 

21 He might still fill thy mouth with laughter, 
And thy lips with a shout-of-joy : 

22 Thy foes might be clothed with shame, 
And the tent of the wicked exist not. 

Job's second Reply. 

9 1 And Job answered and said : 

Job scornfully admits a certain truth in Bildad's last words, but 
shews him that the terms ' upright ' and ill-doers ' cannot be 
determined by a human standard but only by God's judgement 
which he (Job) is seeking in vain. 

2 No doubt ! — I know that it is so : 
But how is man "just" with God? 

3 Though with Him he'd desire to plead 
He'd not answer him one in a thousand. 

4 Wise-hearted ! and mighty in strength ; 
Who ever braved Him with impunity? 

o. 19. The thought is very similar to that of Ps. xlix. 13 to which Bildad 
may unconsciously allude in v. 14 in the somewhat unusual word which we 
translate confidence. 

Joy. The word is used in Is. viii. 6 "and (their) joy is in Rezin and 
Eemaliah's son." But in both passages there is a bitter irony. 
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It is easy to speak of God's power. — But what Job seeks 
is something more than omnipotence. 

5 He removeth mountains unconscious, 

When He throweth them down in His anger. 

6 He convulseth the earth from her place, 
So her pillars go rocking to pieces. 

7 He speaks to the Sun — and it shines 3 not, 
He seals up the (light of) the stars, 

8 He spreadeth out the heavens all alone, 
And treadeth the high-places of the sea. 

9 He maketh the Bear and Orion, 

The Pleiades and chambers of the South. 

10 He doeth great things, unsearchable; 
Yea, marvellous things without number. 

But God's power is one thing, the justice of His action 
is another. 

1 1 Lo ! He goeth by me, but I see not ; 
Passes by, but 1 cannot perceive Him. 

12 Lo! He springs b — and who turns Him back? 
To Him who shall say, "What wouldst Thou?" 

13 God will not restrain His anger; 

Proud helpers u are humbled beneath Him. 

The picture is now drawn from a law-court. 

14 Much less can I give Him answer, 
Or choose out my words in debate. 

15 Though innocent, no answer were mine. 
My opponent I have to appease ! 

16 Had I cited and He had responded; 
I could not trust He would listen. 

17 For with a tempest He'd crush me, 
And multiply wounds without cause, 
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JOB 9 18-29 
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courier 



c Chap. x. 

20; 

Ps. xxxix. 

13(14) 



18 Not suffer me draw my breath, 

But would fill me with bitter-plagues a . 

19 Is it strength? — (He replies) "Here am 1." 

Is it law? — (then) "Who will implead Me?" 

20 Though right, His mouth would condemn me, 
Though blameless, would prove me in wrong. 

Job takes his life in his hand and charges God with callous indifference 
to all justice. The government of the world is not merely un- 
moral, it is immoral. 

21 Blameless I am — I care not : 
This life of mine I despise. 

22 'Tis all one ; and therefore I say, 

" He destroys both blameless and wicked." 

23 When the scourge doth bring quick-death, 
He mocks the distress of the innocent. 

24 Earth is made over to the wicked : 
He veileth the face of its judges. 
If it be not He, who then ? 

Job returns to his own case. 

25 My days are swifter than a runner b ; 
They are fled having seen no good. 

26 They shoot by like skiffs of reed, 

Or like eagle that swoops on the prey. 

27 If I say, "My plaint I'll forget, 
I'll leave (wry) face and be cheerful c ," 

28 Then of all my pains I'm in dread : 
I know Thou wilt not let me off. 

29 It is I that have to be guilty, 
Why then do I labour in vain? 

v. 20. The text reads " my mouth " ; Siegfried suggests " His mouth." 
This certainly suits the context, and it is easy to understand the motive for 
the change. 



JOB 9 30-10 7 25 

30 Could I wash me in water of snow, 

And cleanse my hands with lye a , a Jer. ii. 22 

31 Then in the ditch Thou wouldst plunge me, 
So mine own clothes would abhor me. 

Job craves for a humanity in God. 

32 Not a man like myself I might answer, 
So we came together for judgement. 

33 Nor is there a days-man b between us, b Umpire 
That might lay his hand on us both. 

34 Let Him lift His rod from off me, 
And His terror not overawe me ; 

35 Then would I speak and not fear, 
For it is not so in my conscience. 

10 1 My soul is weary of life ; 

I will give free course to my plaint ; 

2 Will speak in the bitterness of my soul c . c Cf. 
Will say unto God, Condemn not : vii 1 1 
Shew me why Thy contention is with me. 

3 Is it good to Thee to oppress, 
To spurn the toil of Thine hands, 

And shine on the counsel of the wicked ? 

4 Are eyes of flesh then Thine, 
Dost see as frail-man sees ? 

5 Are Thy days as days of mortals, 
Or Thy years as the days of man, 

6 That Thou shouldst seek out my guilt, 
And for my sin make search ? 

7 Thou knowest me not to be guilty, 
And none can deliver from Thy hand. 



26 JOB 10 8-16 

Job now develops the thought he had touched in verse 3 b . Verses 8-12 
seem to be a bitter commentary on Ps. cxxxix. 13-17. Where 
shall Job find the true mind of God? Was it {as the Psalmist 
argues) in the kindness of the past or (as Job fears) in the 
unkindness of the present ? 

8 Thy hands toiled on me and made me 
Complete ; — And Thou dost destroy me ! 

9 Remember how Thou madest me as clay, 
And art bringing me back unto dust. 

10 Didst Thou not pour me as milk 
And curdle me like unto cheese, 

11 Clothe me with skin and flesh, 

And knit me with bones and sinews ? 

12 Thou didst grant me life and favour, 
And Thy providence guarded my spirit. 

3 I.e. these )3 Y e t thfs a Thou didst hide in Thy heart! 

I know that this was Thy purpose! 

14 If I should sin Thou dost mark me, 
And not let me off from my punishment. 

1 5 If I be wicked — Woe's me ! 
If right— I must not lift head. 

b > Gloss [Shame-sated and full of affliction !] b 

I.e. my 16 If it c lift Thou wilt hunt as a lion 

And again play the wonder upon me. 

o. 9. The Potter is breaking His own vessel. Compare Omar Khayyam 
" There is a chalice made with art profound, 
And with its Maker's approbation crowned; 

Yet the world's Potter takes his masterpiece. 
And dashes it to pieces on the ground 1 " 
uo. 14 f. In Job's present state of mind he feels that God Is extreme to 
mark what is done amiss and, as for greater sins, woe to the sinner I 

i). 1 6. The picture is that of a wild beast playing with its helpless victim 
and striking it again if it should venture to move. 
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17 Thou renewest Thy witness against me, 
And increasest the anger Thou bearest me. 
Relays" of a host are upon me. 

18 Then why bring me forth from the womb ? 
I had died and no eye had seen me ; 

19 Had been as though I had not been ! 
Borne from the womb to the grave ! 

Job returns to the thought he had expressed in oii. 1 6 f. 

20 Are not my days b but few ? 

Let Him leave me space to cheer up c 

21 Before I be gone — without return — 

To the land of darkness and death-shade, 

22 A land of gloom-thick dark, 

Of death-shade without any order, 
Where the shine itself is as gloom ! 

Zophafs first Speech. 
1 1 1 Then Zophar the Naamathite answered and said : 
To Zophar s mind the thought of Job not deserving all he suffers 
is the merest blasphemy. God affirms his guilt by his suffering. 

2 Must a mere stress of words go unanswered ? 
Must a babbler be counted as right ? 

3 Shall thy bragging reduce men to silence ? 
Shalt thou mock with none to shame thee ? 

It is easy for you to be unconscious of your guilt; but what if God 
took you at your word and revealed it in the light of His all- 
seeing Wisdom ? 

4 Thou mayst say, " My way d is pure, 
And clean have I been in Thy sight." 

0. 20. The versions suggest the days of my age or my days and mine age. 
In any case the references to Ps. xxxix. should be carefully studied. The 
general sense is this : — " Even a slave is allowed his brief evening rest when 
his work is done (vii. 2). Just such a space is all I ask now that the day of 
my life is closing." 



» I.e. 
trouble up- 
on trouble 



b Ps. 
xxxix. 5f. 

c Ps 
xxxix. 13 
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28 JOB 11 5-12 

5 But Oh that God would speak, 
And open His lips against thee, 

6 And shew thee wisdom's secrets ! 

a ? Gloss [For that true-wisdom is manifold ;] a 

Then wouldst know God remits thy deserts. 

Zophar pictures the inscrutable wisdom of God as ground of terror. 
Though Job may know nothing against himself, yet the all- 
searching light of God shews all. 

7 Canst thou reach to the searching of God ? 
Or attain to Shaddai's perfection ? 

8 Heights of heaven ! — What canst thou ? 
Deeper than Sheol ! — What canst know ? 

V,.. % 9 Its measure 1 " is longer than earth, 

His wisdom ° 

Broader it is than the sea ! 

This being so Job has no right to call His action in question. 
Zophar has specially in mind Job's words in Chap. ix. 1 1 ff. 

10 If He should change and imprison, 
c Cf- And hold judgement — who can prevent Him ? 

; Xi 12 11 For He knows men who are worthless, 

Sees guilt without need to consider. 
12 But a witless man will learn wisdom 
When a wild ass's colt is born man. 

o. 6 C . This line as it stands in the text is too long for the metre. Zophar 
means to say that God has not punished Job so much as his sins deserved. 
The Septuagint reads somewhat differently. 

v. 1 2. The form of the sentence suggests that Zophar is quoting a proverb. 
He means to imply that his friend Job has about as much chance of learning 
wisdom as the wildest animal has of becoming human. 



JOB 11 13-12 2 
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Zophar now falls into the style of the Alphabetical Psalms just as 
Eliphaz and Bildad have already done (see pp. 12, 21 ) but, 
whereas their allusions are rather to Ps. xxxoii., Zophar seems to 
follow Ps. cxii. 7 — 10 with its abrupt transition to the fate of 
the wicked. 

13 Now if thou* wouldst set thy heart right 
And stretch out thy hands unto Him — 

14 If guilt's in thy hand, put it far, 

Let not -wickedness dwell in thy tents : — 

15 Thou wouldst then lift thy face without-spot ; 
Wouldst be steadfast and have no fear b . 

16 Then thou c wouldst forget thy misery, 
As waters gone by wouldst remember it, 

17 And a life would arise more than moon-bright, 
Thou shouldst soar and become as the morning ; 

18 Thou shouldst trust for that hope is assured ; 
Shouldst look round thee and rest secure ; 

19 Shouldst lie down with none to affright thee ; 
Yea, many should seek thy favour. 

20 But the eyes of the wicked shall fail d : 
No place of refuge is left them, 

Their one hope the outbreathing of life ! 

Job's third Reply. 
12 1 And Job answered and said : 

Job bitterly complains that, unless he had been so afflicted, his 
" friends " would not have presumed to instruct him in matters 
he k"ew so well. 

2 No doubt but that ye are the people, 
And wisdom must die with you ! 

v. 20. The Passion Psalms remind us that the Righteous Man may have 
to say, "Mine eyes fail for waiting upon God" (Ps. lxix. 3) and, "All refuge 
has failed me" (Ps. cxlii. 4). But, in Zophar's thought this was only the 
experience of the wicked. 



a Em- 
phatic 



b Cf. Ps. 
cxii. 7ff. 
c Em- 
phatic 
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30 JOB 12 3-8 

3 I too, like you, have sense; 
» Gloss [I nowise fall short of you :] a 

fromchap. wk f s ^ ere fa^ cannot talk thus ? 

X1U. L 

It is hard that Job, who is crying to God in a heart-felt difficulty, 
should on that very ground become a derision to his friends. 

A He that calls unto God for an answer, 
b L am Becomes to his friend a derision b . 

»•• ,4 The just and the upright is derision ! 

5 A torch that is spurned by the easeful 
Is fitted for stumbling feet. 
*• Cf. Jer. 6 The tents of robbers prosper c , 

There is safety for God-provokers, 

For the man whose strong-hand is his God ! 

Job now returns to the thought of oo. 2, 3. A man does not need 
any special wisdom to see the "power " of God in the works of 
Nature. 

a The 7 Ask now the beast d , it will teach thee ; 

brute . And the fowl of the air, it will tell thee : 

8 Or speak to the earth, she will teach thee ; 
And the fish of the sea will declare it. 

0. 3 C . Literally, " With whom are there not (sayings) like these ? " 

o. A. Plato foresaw what the lot of a righteous man might be in an evil 
world. Repub. ii. 361 E. Compare Wisd. ii. 13 ff. ; Ps. xxii. 8. I suspect 
that the third line of this verse was the comment of a later writer who had 
in mind those passages in the Prologue in which Job is so often called 
"blameless and upright.' - 

On the text see Kittel's notes. 

v. 5. An exceedingly difficult passage, as may be seen by comparing the 
E.V. and R.V. I suggest that Job is quoting a proverb as though he would 
say, "It is easy for a man who sits in comfort in his well-lighted room to 
despise the poor light of a torch, but there may come a time when his feet 
may stumble in the darkness and he may know its value." 

i). 6. This verse, at first sight, seems out of place, but it expresses Job's 
difficulty : he wants to feel, if he can, that God is just. 
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9 Who knoweth not by all these 
That Jahveh's hand hath wrought this ? 

10 In Whose hand is the soul of all life, 
And the spirit of all mankind. 

These proverbs of BildaJts (Chap, viii.) I bring to the 
test of my own experience. 

11 Doth not the ear test words, 
As the palate tastes its food ? 

12 "With the aged" — forsooth— "is wisdom," 
"And length of days is understanding." 

All that the friends have said about God's absolute 
power is true ; but how does it help ? 

13 With Him is wisdom and might, 

To Him belongs counsel and understanding. 

1 4 He throws down and it cannot be built ; 
He imprisons and none can unfetter. 

15 He retains the waters, and they dry : 
Or He sends them flooding the earth. 

16 With Him is strength and sound- wisdom : 
Leader, misleader, both His. 

17 He leads away counsellors spoiled a , a Mic. i. 8 
And judges He maketh fools b . b Is. xliv. 

18 He looses the bond of kings, c Ps ii 3 
And binds their loins with a waistcloth. 

19 He leads away rulers spoiled, 

And overthroweth those firmly-established. 

20 He removeth the speech of the trusty, 
And takes away sense from the aged. 

21 He poureth contempt upon nobles d , d ,S s ' cv "' 
And looseth the girdle of the mighty. 



40 



oo. 21 ff. It is impossible to read oo. 21, 23, 24, 25 without recognising 
allusions to Ps. cvii. But how vast is the difference I The Psalmist's constant 
refrain is, " Let men thank Jahveh for His lovingkindness, and His wonderful 



33 it. 



32 JOB 12 22-13 6 

22 He discloseth the deep-things of darkness, 

And bringeth-forth death-gloom to light. 

Ps. cvii. 23 He increaseth nations — and destroyeth them a : 

He spreadeth nations — and leaveth them. 

b Ps. cvii. 24 He depriveth earth's chief-ones b of sense ; 

Makes them wander b the trackless waste; 

25 So they grope in the unlit dark, 

c Ps. cvii. And He maketh them wander like drunkards 11 . 

27 

13 I Behold, all this mine eye sees, 

Mine ear both hears and considers it. 

2 What ye know that I know also, 
1 nowise fall short of you. 

But there is this difference between us — /, on my part, would like to 
reason with God on the justice of His acts — You, on your part, 
merely seek to cover difficulties with plausible words. 

3 But I with the Almighty would speak, 
Would desire to reason with God ; 

4 Whereas ye are daubers of lies, 
Worthless physicians the lot of you. 

5 Would that ye wholly were silent ! 
That should be reckoned you wisdom. 

6 Hear now this my impeachment, 
And attend to the plea of my lips. 

works for the children of men." But Job has not yet seen his way to such a 
conclusion. He would rather have said, with Paracelsus : 

" 'Tis hardly wise to moot 

Such topics : doubts are many and faith is weak. 

I know as much of any will of God 

As knows some dumb and tortured brute what Man, 

His stern lord, wills from the perplexing blows 

That plague him every way ; 

I know as little 

Why I deserve to fail, as why I hoped 

Better things in my youth." 
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7 For G6d a , will ye speak what is wrong ? a Em- 
For Him", will ye utter deceit? phat!c 

8 Will ye be partial for Him ? 
Will ye be pleaders for God ? 

9 Is it well when He searcheth you out ? 
Can ye deceive Him as man ? 

10 Truly He will convict you, 

If ye accept persons in secret. 

1 1 Should not His dignity fright you, 
And the dread of Him fall upon you ? 

1 2 Your maxims all proverbs of ashes ! 
Your defences defences of clay! 

The friends here, probably, shew signs of being shocked at what 
they regard as the profanity of Job. This moves him to still 
bolder speech. 

13 Be still, I would speak, even I, 
And let come on me what will. 

14 I take my flesh in my teeth. 
And put my life in mine hand. 

15 L6, though He kill me, I wait not, 
But will argue my ways to His face. 

16 This too should be mine for safety, 
That a hypocrite is not before Him. 

1 7 Give diligent ear to my speech ; 
Let my statement enter your ears. 

Job addresses God. 

1 8 Behold, I have stated my cause ; 
I know it is I that have right. 

v. 12. Prouerbs of ashes. A proverb, according to the Hebrew thought, 
sets forth truth in the well-ordered form of comparison. It is indeed a little 
parable. When Job speaks of prooerbs of ashes he implies that there is no 
coherence, no correspondence with truth. God's judgement will bring this 
home (see xlii. 7). 

K, 3 
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a Cf. Is. 19 Who is there to prove me wrong*? 

For then I'd be silent and die. 

20 Only spare me two things, 

Then I will not hide from Thy Presence. 

21 Lift far Thine hand from off me; 
And let not Thy terror affright me. 

22 Then call — and I will answer ; 
Or 1 speak and Thou shalt reply. 

As there is no answer to this challenge Job continues 
in a more subdued frame. 

Job asks what special grievous sins could have merited such sufferings. 
He is fully aware that he shares a sinful nature. But that 
would not, either in his own view or in that of his friends, 
account for his lot. 

23 How many my faults and sins ? 

My transgression, my sin, make me know it. 

24 Why shouldst Thou hide Thy face, 
And count me an enemy of Thine ? 

25 Shouldst Thou harass a driven leaf, 
And the dry chaff pursue ? 

26 That Thou decreest against me bitterness, 
Making me heir to the sins of my youth. 

27 For Thou settest my feet in the clog, 
And markest all my paths : 

Thou crampest the soles of my feet. 

14 1 Man that is born of a woman ! 

Short-lived and sated with trouble I 
2 As a flower he comes — then is withered ; 
He flies like a shadow and stays not. 
[And he consumes as rottenness ; 
As a garment eaten by moth.] 
o. 2. In the Hebrew the words I have placed in brackets come at the 
end of Chapter xiii. where they are clearly out of place. 



Versions 
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3 Yet on such Thou dost open Thine eye ! 
One like this 3 Thou dost bring into judgement! *,^ ee 

4 Oh that clean might come from unclean ! 

5 Not one, if his days are determined. 
The count of his months is with Thee : 
He can pass not the limit Thou madest. 

6 Look away and let him be still, 
To enjoy his days-end as a hireling ! 

7 For there is indeed hope for a tree, 
Though cut, it again may sprout, 
And the shoot thereof will not fail. 

8 Though its root may wax old in the earth, 
And the stock of it die in the ground, 

9 At the scent of water it buds, 
And produces its boughs as when planted. 



man 



10 But a hero b dies and is prostrate, b strong- 
Yea, man expires, and where is he ? 

1 1 As waters all gone from a sea ; 
As a river wasted and dried ; 

1 2 So man lieth down, not to rise ; 
While the heavens exist they awake not. 
Nor can they be roused from their sleep. 

// another life were possible Job would contentedly Wait in the grave 
in full confidence that when God's anger was over He would 
once more favour His creature. 

13 Oh wouldst Thou but hide me in Sheol, 
Wouldst secrete me till the passing of Thy wrath, 
Wouldst set me a limit, then remember me! 

oo. 4 — 6. A difficult passage. The general sense might be paraphrased 
thus, " Man's life is, alas, too short for perfection, Why then should he not 
be permitted, what every slave has, a little respite when his day (of life) 
is closing ? " 

3—2 



36 JOB 14 14-22 

14 [If a man shall die can he live?] 

All the days of my warfare I would wait, 
Until my release should come. 

15 Thou shouldst call — and I would answer — 

Thou wouldst yearn toward the work of Thine hands. 

The gleam of inspiration is past : Job falls back on 
the sorrows of the present. 

16 Whereas now Thou dost number my steps : 
Dost Thou not watch o'er my sin ? 

17 My transgression is sealed in a bag 
And Thou fastenest lip mine iniquity. 

18 Truly mountain may fall and crumble 
And a rock may be moved from its place. 

19 Waters may pulverise stones, 

But to flood the ground with its after-growth. 
[If a man shall die can he live ?] 
And the hope of man Thou destroyest. 

20 Thou dost master him wholly — he goes — 
Changing his face and dismissing him. 

21 Should his sons come to honour, he knows not ; 
Be they humbled, he doth not perceive it ; 

22 But his flesh is in pain for himself, 
And his soul for himself doth mourn. 

v. 14 a . This line interrupts the sense. I suggest that its proper place is in 
o. 1 9 where it is required. 

v. 1 5. The emphatic pronoun / suggests the readiness of glad response. 
Job feels that, somehow, even death may restore the lost fellowship with 
God. 

v. 19. The word we translate after-growth signifies (in every other passage) 
that which grows of itself (Lev. xxv. 5, 1 1 ; 2 Kings xix. 29; Isaiah xxxvii. 30). 
The line in square brackets I have transposed from verse 1 4, where it is out 
of place. The general thought of the passage may be expressed thus : " In 
Nature death and destruction prepare the soil for new and richer life : but 
with man, Job thinks, it is not so. He has no second life and his death 
enriches the world with no after-crop." Compare Browning's Cleon. 
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SECOND CYCLE OF SPEECHES 

Eliphaz's second Speech. 
15 1 And Eliphaz the Temanite answered and said : 

Eliphaz becomes bitter and regards Job as an enemy to religion. 

2 Should a wise man give vent to vain notions, 
And fill his belly with storm-blast, 

3 Reasoning with talk without profit, 
And with words that can do no good ? 

4 Yea, thou destroyest religion" * Lit. /ear 
And impairest meditation with God. (j j\ 

5 Thine iniquity prompteth thy mouth 

While thou choosest the tongue of the crafty. 

6 Thine own mouth doth condemn thee — not 1 
And thy lips bear witness against thee. 

The aged Eliphaz is indignant that one so much younger than 
himself should dare to slight the " Wisdom " of the ages. 

7 Wert thou first Adam born, 

And framed b before the hills ? b Cf. 

8 In the Council of God didst thou hearken, 22 ff 
And absorb in thyself (all) Wisdom ? 

9 What dost thou know that we know not ? 
Comprehend, and it is not with us ? 

o. 4. The emphasis is on the word thou ; as though he had said, " It is 
men like you who are the real enemies to true religion." Since, according 
to Eliphaz, fear and religion are identical it follows that any man who, like 
Job, ventures to think (or himself must be treated as a heretic. 

o. 5. Having proved Job to be a heretic he now concludes that he is 
dishonest ! 

Alas, it was not an enemy that did this, but a good and pious man, Job's 
own familiar friend whom he trusted I 
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38 JOB 15 10-19 

10 Both greybeard and aged are with us, 
One older in days than thy father. 

Eliphaz now alludes to his first speech which he 
honestly intended to be £rW. 

1 1 Are Divine consolations too small. 
And the word that dealt with thee gently? 

1 2 How thine heart doth mislead thee ! 
Prov. Thine eyes how lofty a they are ! 

13 That thou turnest thine anger 'gainst God, 
And bringest such words from thy mouth. 

Eliphaz again alludes to his first speech which had 
seemed so conclusive to himself (see iv. 1 7ff). 

14 How should frail-man be clean ? 
Can woman-born be righteous ? 

b holy 15 Lo, He piitteth no trust in His angels b , 

ones Nor is heaven clean in His eyes, 

16 Much less one abhorred and filthy, 
Man that drinks sin like water ! 

Eliphaz falls back on the tradition he loved, which, as we have seen, 
finds its Biblical exponent in the Alphabetical Psalms, only, now, 
he confines himself to the sad fate of the wicked. 

1 7 I shew thee, hear me 

For that I have seen I relate : — 

18 (That which the wise have told 

Not hiding things learnt from their fathers ; 

19 To whom the Land was sole-given 

When there passed not a stranger among them.) 

o. 12. On the text see notes in Kittel's edition. 

o. 16. The words, no doubt, are general but are peculiarly unkind to a 
man in Job's condition (cf. John ix. 34). 

v. 1 7 a . The line is too short in the text. Possibly a word has fallen out. 



JOB 15 20-29 
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20 "The wicked tormenteth himself all his days, 

And few are the years that are stored for the tyrant.' 

The terrors of an evil conscience. 

21 There's a sound in his ears (as) of terrors ; 
While in peace the spoiler besets him. 

22 He trusts no return through the darkness : 
And he feels himself watched by the sword. 

The man is haunted by imaginary terrors. 

23 He wanders for bread, " Where a is it?" 
He knows that disaster's b at hand. 

24 Trouble and anguish affright him ; 



25 Because he set hand against God ; 
Played the valiant against the Almighty : 

26 Running at Him stiff-necked, 

With the thick of the boss of his bucklers : 

27 For he covered his face in his fat, 
And made thick-fat on his flanks. 

The words which follow shew that the enemy that has thus defied 
God is not so much an individual as a People. 

28 So he dwelt in desolate cities c , 
In houses that none could inhabit, 
Which were fitted only for heaps. 

29 Not rich nor with wealth abiding, 
With no crops that bend to the earth d . 

o. 20. Another instance of lines of four beats to which I have called 
attention in the first speech of Eliphaz (p. 10). I have here placed these 
lines in inverted commas because they may possibly be a quotation from the 
Wisdom literature which was so dear to Eliphaz. 

o. 24 b . This line we leave untranslated as the text is certainly corrupt. 
The R.V. translates, "They prevail against him, as a king ready to the battle." 



* Text 

doubtful 

b See 

Sept. 

Gloss 

day of 

darkness 
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cvii. 4 
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30 [He cannot depart out of darkness] 

And the flame shall wither his branches, 
And by the breath of His mouth he departs. 

a Pro- 31 [Let not the straying trust vanity, 

bablya- p or V a n ity becomes his requital:] 3 

addition 32 Before his day comes it is paid ; 

So his branch will not be green, 

33 He sheds unripe-grape like the vine, 
And casts, like the olive, his blossom. 

34 The congregation of the godless is barren. 
And a fire consumes bribery's tents. 

b Cf. Is. 35 Sorrow-conceiving, sin-bearing b ! 

And their womb frames deceit (for themselves). 

Job's fourth reply. 
16 1 Then Job answered and said : 
Job is grieved that his oldest friend should turn against him. 
2 Many such things I have heard : 
Ye are all of you sorrowful comforters ! 
c See xv. 3 Can "windy words c " have end? 

Or what incites thee to make answer ? 

v. 30. The words in square brackets seem to interrupt the sense and 
may possibly be misplaced. They seem to be a variant of o. 22 a . The 
flame is the lightning (cf. Ezek. xx. 47 [xxi. 3]). The breath of His mouth is 
the violent wind. 

v. 34. There is a congregation that is fitted only for fire (Ps. cvi. 17 f.). 
This congregation is barren. There is, on the other hand, a congregation 
that is fitted for God, and, being in-dwelt by Him, bringeth forth much fruit. 
Since Eliphaz is still thinking of the barren fruit tree we may compare 
Jer. xvii. 5 — 8. 

v. 35. Eliphaz ends as he had begun. Compare iv. 8 and v. 6 where 
these two words which we have translated sin and sorrow occur together in a 
similar context. His contention there was that if there is a crop of trouble 
there must have been a sowing of sin. In the present passage he inverts the 
order and introduces the thought of conception, exactly as in Ps. vii. 14 — 16, 
sin bringing forth its own likeness and becoming its own avenger. 
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4 I too could speak like you, 

Were your soul in my soul's stead: 

I could string old-sayings against you, 

And shake my head 3 against you : a Ps. xxii. 

5 I could strengthen you so — with my mouth b , ,® ; .. ,- 

Unsparing in lip-consolation! b See 

Sept. for 

Job now speaks in a sadder tone; the word "unsparing" suggesting 

to him the unsparing nature of his pain which neither words nor 

silence can assuage. God and man are against him. 

6 If I speak, my pain is unsparing ; 

If I cease, what jot of it leaves me ? 

7 But now it c has made me outworn ; <= I.e. my 
I am desolate, utterly wasted ! pain 

8 Emaciation is come to be witness, 
And my leanness is risen against me ! 
[It testifies to my face.] 

Job's complaint against God should be closely compared with the 
parallel passages in the Book of Lamentations, where Israel is 
the speaker. 

9 His anger hath torn and pursued me d ; a j e wit }, 
He hath gnashed at me with his teeth. hatred 
Mine adversary sharpens his eyes c = a j me 

10 They have gaped upon me with their mouth f ; < Cf. Ps. 
Have reproachfully smitten my cheek; xxl1, '* 
They assemble together against me. 

1 1 God gives me up to the worthless, 

And casts me on the hands of the wicked. 

oi>. 7, 8. My translation of these verses is founded upon an emendation 
of the Hebrew text which 1 have defended in the Journal of Theological 
Studies, Oct. 1913. 

The line which I have placed in square brackets reads like an explanatory 
gloss. It does not suit the metre and is not required by the parallelism. 
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1 2 Peaceful I was — and He brake me ; 
Took me up by the neck and crushed me. 

a Lam. Yea He set me up for His target 3 ; 

13 His archers encompass me round ; 
He cleaveth my reins, unsparing ; 
He poiireth my gall on the earth ; 

14 He breaketh me breach on breach; 
He runneth on me like a giant. 

15 I have clad my skin with sackcloth, 
And have laid mine horn in the dust. 

16 My face is defiled with weeping, 

b Eyelids And deep-gloom is on my brow b : 

17 Because of the no-violence in my hands, 
And (because) that my prayer is pure. 

Surely my blood, like that of Abel, will cry from the ground for my 
Avenger. Yes — there must be One {in spite of friends' un- 
kindness) who will set me right in the sight of God and man. 

18 O earth, cover not my blood, 
Let not space suffice for my cry. 

19 Yea, now behold in heaven, 

My witness, my voucher in the sky ! 

20 (Although) my friends are my mockers 
Mine eye drops tears to God ; 

21 That He plead for a man with God, 
And for son of man with his neighbour. 

v. 17. The R.V. "Although there is no violence" is far too weak. The 
Hebrew idiom no-violence implies the very antithesis of violence. The 
same expression is used of the Suffering Servant in Is. liii. 9, " Because that 
no-violence he did..." It is difficult to believe that the two passages are 
wholly independent. Job claims that he is not merely an innocent sufferer 
but that his sufferings are the consequence of his innocency. 
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After this gleam of inspiration Job returns to the sad experience 
of the present. It would have been better if Chap. xvii. had 
begun here. 

22 Surely few are the years that will come, 
Ere I go whence is no return. 
17 1 My life is consumed, (and) my days; 
Graves are... '...for me! 

2 Are there not mockers with me ? 

And mine eye must abide their provokings. 

Human friendship has failed, but Job once more 
appeals to God. 

3 Pray be pledge for me with Thyself ; 
Who else should strike hands for me ? 

4 For their* heart Thou hast hidden from wisdom ; a I.e. the 
Therefore Thou wilt not exalt them. fiimd ' 

5 "Whoso reporteth b his friends for gain, b Jer. xx. 
The eyes of his children shall fail." 

6 I am made a byword of Peoples ; 

Am become a portent before them. \/^ ee - 

7 Mine eye is grown dim with vexation, 
And my members are all as a shadow. 

The two verses that follow can scarcely have been spoken by Job. 
They probably represent the later comment of a pious writer. 

8 The upright are stonied at this ; 

And the innocent is moved against the godless. 

i). 1 . The metre requires some such division of the words, but the text is 
very doubtful, as may be seen from the Septuagint. The general sense seems 
to be that, though life is only sorrow, the privilege of death is denied him. 

u. 4. Thou will not exalt them, i.e. to the high office of Mediator. 

v. 5. This verse may possibly be a quotation from some familiar proverb. 

v. 6. A byword of Peoples, i.e. not a popular byword but a byword to the 
Peoples, as in Ps. xliv. 14 (15). This would scarcely apply to Job as an 
individual sufferer but would be quite natural if the thought were of Israel as 
the Suffering Servant. Compare Is. liii. 
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9 Yet the righteous maintains his way ; 
And the man clean of hands grows stronger. 

Job now speaks. 

10 But all of you turn now and come; 
And I find not a wise-one among you. 
* I.e. my | ] My days a have exceeded my sins ; 

The strings of my heart are broken. 

These friends of mine talk, about a bright future rising 
for me {xi. 15 ff.), but they know not what they say. 

^ jSee xi. 12 Night they would make into day b : 

Dawn they would put for darkness. 

13 While I look for Sheol as my home, 
Have spread my couch in the darkness ; 

14 Have cried to the Pit, "My father": 
To the worm, " My mother, and my sister " ; 

15 Where then is that "hope" of mine ? 
See xi. "My prosperity ," who will see it? 

16 Will it go with me to Sheol ? 
Descend we to dust together ? 



Bildad's second Speech. 
18 1 Then answered Bildad the Shuhite and said : 

l>. 11. The structure of the verse requires this division. The Hebrew 
scholar will see in Kittel's note a justification of the reading I have given in 
the second line. But the text is uncertain. 

vv. 15, 16. The Septuagint here gives the better text. See Driver's note, 
and Kittel's critical text. 

Job's satire is directed against the easy optimism of Eliphaz (v. 1 7 — 27 ; 
xi. 13-19). 



18 
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It is Job's place to listen, not to teach. Can he expect 
that, in his case, the penalty will not follow the sin ? 

2 When wilt thou set end to words ? 
Shouldst ponder, and we should speak. 

3 Why should we be counted as brutes, 
And vilely esteemed in your eyes ? 

4 [One that teareth his soul in his anger] a a Line 
Must for thy sake the earth be forsaken ? mlsp ace 
And the Rock b be removed from His place ? „ '- e - the 

5 Yea, the light of the wicked is quenched ; 
And the flame of his fire shall not shine. 

6 Light grows dark in his tent ; 
And his lamp above him goes out. 

7 The steps of his strength are straitened, 
That counsel of his casts him down. 

8 He was loosed with a net round his feet, 
And goes about upon net-work. 

9 A gin shall lay hold on his heel, 
A snare shall be firm upon him. 

10 A noose for him hid in the ground, 
A trap for him set in the path. 

11 Terrors affright him all round, 
And chase him hard at his heels. 

12 His strength shall pine away, 

And calamity shall be ready for his halting. 

o. 2. The reading of the Septuagint is here to be preferred. See Kittel 
for Hebrew text. 

o. 4. The line in square brackets does not suit either the context or the 
structure of the verse. 

ov. 7 f. The idea of the man being cast down by his own plans gives rise 
to the picture in o. 8 of an animal let loose with a net round its feet. Bildad 
spins out this thought in the verses that follow. 
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13 Dread-disease shall devour his limbs, 
It devours the members of his body, 
c t 14 Health 1 is uprooted from his tent, 

b I.e. to And terror doth haul him to the king b - 

judgement , s j t J^fe in nis nome) un homing it, 

Brimstone is scattered on his dwelling. 

16 His roots down below shall be dried, 

And his shoots up above shall be withered. 

17 His memorial is perished from earth, 
No name is his in the street. 

18 They thrust him from light into darkness, 
And hunt him out of the world. 

19 No kith or kin left 'mid his People, 
Nor survivor there where he sojourned. 

c Lit. day 20 The West is amazed at his fate c , 

And they of the East are in terror. 
21 Yes, such are the dwellings of wickedness, 
Such the place of the God-denier. 

Job's fifth Reply. 
19 1 And Job answered and said : 

// / were suffering the consequences of my sin surely that were 
the ground rather for sympathy than for reproach from you. 

2 How long will ye vex my soul, 
And break me in pieces with words ? 

3 These ten times ye put me to blush, 
Unashamed ye deal with me hardly. 

o. 13. Bildad alludes to Job's leprosy, just as Eliphaz had done in xv. 16. 

v. 14. The Hebrew reads "His confidence," but the reading of the Sept. 
"Health" is better. 

The Septuagint also suggests the interpretation I have given to the second 
line of this verse. 

v. 15. Literally, It dwells in his home so that it is not hts, i.e. so that the 
home is no longer a home. But the text is possibly corrupt. 
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4 Now truly, suppose I had erred ? 
With myself must abide mine error. 

5 Should ye then vaunt against me, 
And plead my reproach against me ? 

But, in point of fact, the error is not mine but God's. 

6 Know now, it is God that hath wronged me, 
And hath compassed me round with His net. 

7 L6 I cry, "Wrong!" — but unanswered: 
I cry loudly, but justice is none. 

8 He hath hedged a up my way, so I pass not, * Lam. iii. 
Darkness He sets on my paths. • 

9 He hath stripped my glory from off me 

And taken the crown b from my head. b Lam. v. 

10 He hath broken me round, — I am gone; '6 
He hath moved my hope like a tree. 

11 He hath kindled His anger against me 
And hath counted me (one) of His enemies. 

12 His troops come on all together 
And bank up their way against me, 
And encamp all round my tent. 

The exceeding bitter cry of a tender heart that finds 
no human sympathy in its deepest need. 

13 He hath made my brethren distant, 
Mine acquaintance are wholly estranged. 

14 My nearest and dearest have failed, 

They that dwell in my home have forgotten me. 

15 My maidens account me a stranger, 
An alien I become in their eyes. 

v. 12. The third line in this verse reads like a gloss. The Septuagint 
read only two lines. 

oo. 14, 15. The metre requires this division of the words, and it is also 
suggested in Kind's critical text. 



hi 
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16 My servant I call — -he replies not, 

I must (deign to) entreat him with my mouth. 
I.e. hate- \j My breath is strange" to my wife, 

I am loathsome to the children of my body. 



b Cf. xxi. 18 The merest babes b despise me. 

Should I rise they would speak against me. 

19 My intimates all abhor me, 

And such as I loved turn against me. 

20 My bone cleaves to my skin 

And I 'scape by the skin of my teeth. 

21 Pity me, pity me, my friends, 

For the hand of God hath touched me. 

22 Why should ye, well as God, pursue me. 
And never be sated with my flesh ? 

Out of this deepest pit of sorrow Job sees, for one brief 
moment, a new Light in Heaoen. 

23 Oh would now that they were written ! 
That my words were inscribed in the book ! 

24 With a pen of iron and with lead, 
Engraved in the rock for ever ! 

And these are the words. 

25 I know my Redeemer is Living 

c Lit. dust And will stand the last upon earth c - 

o. 25. The Goel was originally the next of k>" who had the right to redeem 
the inheritance and to act as the avenger of blood. But in the times of the 
Second Isaiah the word was constantly applied to God as the Redeemer of 
Israel (Is. xli. 14; xliii. 14; xliv. 6, 24; xlvii. 4 ; xlviii. 17; xlix. 7, 26; liv. 5, 
8; lix. 20; lx. 16; lxiii. 16). 

It is in this sense that Job uses the word. Already (xiv. 13 — 15) he has 
touched upon this thought. The injustice of the present drives him to the 
thought of a future when God must take his part and be seen as his Redeemer. 

When he says that this Redeemer will stand the last upon earth he does 
not merely mean that He will stand at last upon earth but rather that this Re- 
deemer or Avenger will stand the last, all enemies being subdued, upon earth. 
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26 Though my bodily-tent be destroyed, 
Yet apart from my flesh I see God : 

27 Whom I shall behold as mine, 
And mine eyes shall see (Him) no stranger. 
Such hope is summed up in my bosom a . 

Beware lest this Aoenger of mine condemn you. 

28 Though ye say, "Wherein can we 'persecute' 15 , 
Since the root of the matter's in him"; 

29 Yet fear for yourselves from the sword, 
So ye know that there is a Judge. 

Zophar's second Speech. 
20 1 Then answered Zophar the Naamathite, and said : 

2 "Not so," do my thoughts respond ; 
And hence is the haste that is in me. 

3 For reproof that would shame me I hear, 
So my spirit in wisdom makes answer. 

Job has had his prosperity : but the prosperity of the 
wicked is brief. 

4 Knowst thou not this of old time, 
Since man was placed upon earth, 

on. 26, 27. The text is difficult and the Versions vary considerably. 

My translation is based upon some emendations which I have suggested 
in the J.T.S. Oct. 1913. 

My bodily-tent. Lit. my skin. We may compare 2 Cor. v. 1, 4 with 
Wetstein's note. 

Whom I shall behold as mine, i.e. as on my side. 

And mine eyes shall see (Him) no stranger, i.e. nol hostile. Job had timidly 
expressed this hope in xiv. 13-15 but now it comes to him with the certitude 
of a new revelation. 

o. 29. This verse has a supernumerary line which, literally translated, 
would run thus : Because (there is) wrath the punishments of the sword. I believe 
this to be a double gloss on the first line of the verse, thus : — Yet fear for 
yourselves (Gloss Because there is wrath) from the sword (Gloss the punishments 
of the sword). 

K. 4 



a See 
Vulg. 

" Seer). 22 



Sept. 



doubtful 
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5 That the song of the wicked is short, 
And the joy of the godless but brief ? 

6 Though his loftiness mount to the heaven, 
And his head should reach the cloud ; 

1 See 7 While joying 3 he perishes utterly : 

Those that see him do say, "Where is he?" 

8 He flits as a dream unrecovered, 
Is dispelled as a vision of night. 

9 Eye doth see him no longer, 

And his place beholds him no more : 
b Text 10 His children pay court to the feeble b , 

Their hands restoring his wealth. 

1 1 While his bones are full of vigour, 
All lies with him in the dust. 

// is vain for him to hide his wickedness from men. 

12 Though evil be sweet in his mouth, 
So he hide it under his tongue, 

13 Sparing not letting it go, 
And keeping it still in his mouth, 

14 Yet his food turns in his stomach, 
Poison of asps within him. 

15 The wealth that he swallowed he vomits, 
Gdd casts it forth from his belly. 

16 He sucks the gall of asps ; 
The tongue of the viper slays him. 

17 He shall not look upon floods, 
Streams of honey and curd. 

18 Fruit of toil he restores without tasting, 
As wealth given back unenjoyed. 

19 Since he crushed the strength (?) of the poor, 
Took by force the house that he built not. 

20 Since he never knew rest within, 
He saves naught of that he desired. 
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21 From his meal there was nothing left over ; 
So prosperity cannot stay with him. 

22 In full self-sufficiency he is straitened ; 
Each hand brought to woe is against him. 

It will be impossible for him to escape, for all creation 
conspires to punish him. 

23 When he fain would fill his belly, 
God casts upon him His wrath. 

[Lets it rain upon him for his food.] 3 a >Glos8 

24 Though he flee from the weapon of iron, 
The bow of brass strikes him through. 

25 Drawn forth b it comes out of his body; " Ie - lhe 

arrow 

Yea, the glittering-point through his gall. 
The terrors (of death) invade him ; 

26 All darkness is stored for his treasure. 
A fire unblown shall devour him. 
Shall sweep off what is left in his tent. 

27 The heavens reveal his guilt. 
And earth itself rises against him. 

28 The increase of his house shall depart, 
Flowing off in the day of His wrath. 

29 Such the wicked man's portion from God, 
His divinely appointed heritage ! 

Job's sixth Reply. 
21 1 And Job answered and said : 

The friends may speak {xv. II) of " Divine Consolations," but Job's 
trouble is that he cannot reconcile the facts of life with the 
justice of God. 

2 Give ear, give ear, to my speech, 

And let this give you ground for " consolement " c . c Chap. 

3 Permit me, for 1 too would speak ; 
Then, when I have spoken, mock on. 

4—2 
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4 As for me, is it man I complain of ? 
So why should I not be impatient ? 

5 Attend to my case, and be dumb, 
And lay your hand on your mouth. 

This injustice of God fills me with wonder and dismay. 

6 When I call it to mind I am mazed, 
And horror takes hold on my flesh. 

7 Why is it the wicked do live, 

Grow old and wax mighty in power ? 

All that the ' friends" have said about God's judgements on the 
wicked is contradicted by the plain experience of life. 

8 Their seed is established before them, 
And their offspring before their eyes. 

9 Their houses are peace without fear, 
And no rod of God is on them. 

10 Their bull doth gender unfailing ; 
Their cow doth calve without missing. 
",Ck 11 They send forth their young" like a flock, 

xi x . 18 And their children skip (like lambs). 

12 They take up the timbrel and harp, 
And rejoice at the sound of the pipe. 

They have an easy life and an easy death (cf. ix. 23). 

13 They spend their days in prosperity, 

b Or, in And go down to the grave in a moment b ; 

14 Having said unto God, " Depart from us; 
We desire not to know Thy ways. 

15 What is Shaddai that we serve Him ? 
What gain have we praying to Him ? " 

r I.e. in 16 Their prosperity ? is it not in their hand ? 

Far from me is the counsel of the wicked. 

v. 1 6. Their own strong hand is their god. Job is tempted almost to the 
verge of atheism by the prosperity of the wicked. His position is that of the 
Psalmist in Ps. lxxiii. 12-14. But he has not yet found a solution. 
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But though Job does not defend the life led by the wicked, yet he sees 
that what Bildad has said about their " light being put out " 
(xviii. 5 ff.) is contrary to fact. 

17 Is it 6ft that their lamp 3 is put out, * 1<""P of 

npi . i / / , i the wicked 

l heir calamity coming upon them, 
Those pains He assigns in His anger ? 

1 8 Are they as straw before wind ? 

As chaff swept away by the storm b ? b Pa. i. 4 

But you evade this difficulty by asserting that the punishment 
comes on the wicked man's children. You say, 

19 "God stores his guilt for his children." 
/ reply, 

Let Him pay the man's self that he know it. 

20 Let his own eyes see his calamity ; 
Let him drink of the wrath of Shaddai. 

21 For what concerns him in his house" c '•«■ his 
When his own tale of months is cut short ? 

To this you will answer with your old argument that Cod is too high 
for us to understand Him. But that does not satisfy me. You 
say, 

22 " Shall any teach knowledge to God ? 
Seeing He judgeth those that are high." 

/ answer that it is terrible to feel God to be unjust : but when 
I look at life what do I see ? 

23 Here is one who dies in full strength, 
Being wholly at ease and quiet : 

24 His lacteal vessels are full, 

And the marrow of his bones is moistened. 

v. 21. The text has in his house after him, but though this gives the sense 
the words are too many for the metre. I therefore regard after him as a 
gloss. 
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» in bitter- 2 5 Another dies broken-hearted a 

nessofsoul ,_.. , , , . r , . 

Without ever tasting of good. 

26 Both alike lie down in the dust, 
And worms do cover them over. 

Of course you will say that if we could see the hearts of these two 
men their several fates would be accounted for, and thus you 
would imply that my sad fate proves my guilt. 

27 Behold I know your thoughts ; 
The devices whereby ye wrong me. 

28 (Ye would say,) 

" Where is the house of the noble ? 
And where is the tent of the wicked ? " 

You think that the former stands firm and the latter is removed, 
but experience points just the other way. 

29 Have ye not asked of travellers ? 
And will ye not note their tokens ? 

30 That the wicked is spared in calamity, 
Drawn away in the day of wrath ? 

31 Who telleth his way to his face ? 
Who requiteth the ill he has done ? 

32 Yet he is borne to the sepulchre, 
And watch is set o'er the pile. 

33 Sweet for him are the clods of the valley ; 
While after him all men draw. 

uo. 32 f. These words describe the pomp of the tyrant's funeral and 
should be closely compared with Ps. xlix. 1 1-13. The success of such men 
encourages others in evil. 

0. 33. The world would, in its servile homage, make corruption itself 
sweet for him. 
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// you were honest you would confess that this is true. Why then 
will you persist in speaking as though goodness were always 
rewarded by prosperity ? 

34 How comfort me thus with vanity, 

When your answers leave only trespass ? 



THIRD CYCLE OF SPEECHES 

Eliphaz's third Speech. 

22 1 And Eliphaz the Temanite answered and said : 

Eliphaz in both his previous speeches has maintained that no man can 
be just before God (iv. 1 2 ff. ; xv. 14 f). He now meets Job's 
desire to argue his cause with God (xiii. 3 ; xiv. 22 f. ; xvi. 21). 
This, he says, is unreasonable. Job must not expect God to 
justify His judgements by saying, " You have done this and that 
thing that was wrong." 

2 Can a man bring profit to God ? 
The wise doth but profit himself. 

3 Can Shaddai in thy justice be interested, 
Or gain when thou walkest uprightly ? 

4 Through fear of thee will He argue ? 
Will He enter with thee into judgement ? 

Saying, 

5 " Is not thy wickedness great ? 
Thine iniquities are they not endless ? 

6 Without cause didst take pledge of thy brother, 
And didst strip the naked of clothing. 

o. 34. Job does not mean that in their answers " there remaineth (only) 
falsehood " (R. V.), but rather that the only conclusion that can be drawn from 
their answers is to impute trespass to himself. 
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7 No water didst give to the weary, 
Didst withhold (thy) bread from the hungry. 

Thou didst act as a tyrant : thy motto was, 

a CI. Is. 8 The land belongs to the strong a , 

And men of rank should dwell in it. 

9 Didst send away empty the widow, 

b Sept. And didst b break the arms of the fatherless. 

10 Therefore (these) snares are all round thee, 

And panic fear dismays thee. 

c Sept. 1 1 Thy light c is darkened past seeing, 

d Cf. And abundance* 1 of waters do cover thee." 

chap. 

xxxviii. But though you, Job, must not expect God to explain to you His 

actions, yet neither, on the other hand, must you think that He 

dwells in heaven, careless of mankind. To do so would be to 

imitate the sinners who were destroyed by the Flood. 

12 Is not God in high heaven ? 
The topmost high stars He beholds ! 

13 And thou sayest, "What doth God note ? 
Can He discern through the darkness ? 

14 With the clouds as His covert He sees not; 
While He walks on the vault of the heaven." 

15 Wilt thou keep to that way of old time, 
Wherein the wicked men walked 

16 Who were shrivelled before their time, 
When the flood overwhelmed their foundations ; 

oo. 12-18. Eliphaz here alludes to Job's words in xxi. 13-16 as though 
he would say, " So far from sinners having an easy life and an easy death, 
look at the generation of the Flood and learn therefrom that God is not 
regardless of mankind. You, Job, say Far from me is the counsel of the wicked 
(xxi. 16), I quite agree with you, and I repeat the same words, for your 
benefit, since you think of God as not regarding. That is the ' old way ' of 
atheism." 

o. 16. There is probably an allusion to the Flood, but it is possible to 
translate Their foundation was poured out (//£e) a rioer. 
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1 7 Who said unto God, " Depart from us " ; 
And, "What can Shaddai do to us?" 

18 Though He filled their houses with good ! 
Far from me is the counsel of the wicked ! 

This proof of the judgement of God is a comfort to the righteous. 
A cold-blooded thought quite in keeping with Eliphaz's theology. 

19 The righteous see and are glad ; 

And the innocent laugh them to scorn : 

20 Is not their substance (?) destroyed? 
And a fire hath consumed their wealth." 

Eliphaz concludes, as usual, with good advice : all true, 
but all futile. 

21 Conform now to Him, and have peace : 
Thereby there shall come to thee good. 

22 Accept from His mouth instruction, 
And lay up His words in thine heart. 

23 If thou turn to Shaddai thou shalt edify a ; * l>e built 
If thou put away wrong from thy tent : 

24 Setting gold on a level with dust, 
Ophir-gold as the stones of the brooks; 

25 So Shaddai becomes thy gold, 
And silver of worth to thee. 

26 For so, in Shaddai, thou shalt glory, 
And shalt lift up thy face unto God. 

27 Thou shalt pray unto Him, and He hears thee ; 
And so thou shalt pay thy vows. 

28 The thing thou decreest shall stand, 
And light shall shine forth on thy ways. 

29 When abased thou shalt say, " Exaltation " ; b Cf. 
Him lowly of eyes will He save b . 

vu. 29 f . The text is corrupt, but the Versions enable us to determine the 
general sense. 
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30 He delivers the man that is innocent ; 

Thou shalt 'scape through thy cleanness of hands. 

Job's seventh Reply. 
23 1 And Job answered and said : 

The heartless incapacity of Eliphaz drives Job, all the more, to God. 
He feels that God would not treat him so, if only he could meet 
Him face to face. 

2 Of a truth now, my plaint is bitter, 
But His hand outweighs my groaning. 

3 Would that I knew where to find Him ! 
I would come even up to His seat : 

4 I would lay my cause before Him, 
And fill my mouth with arguments. 

5 I would note the words He would answer. 
Would understand what, to me, He would say. 

6 Would He with power implead me ? 
Nay ; He would give me heed. 

7 There upright, though striving with Him, 

I should free myself quite from my judge. 

So far from being an atheist (xxii. 12 /.) Job's whole heart goes 
forth to find God ; and his conscience is free from guilt. 

8 Behold I go East — but He is not ! 
And West, but I cannot perceive Him ; 

9 On the North, when He works, I behold not : 
1 turn to the South, but I see not. 

a I.e. my \o But He knoweth the way" that is with me ; 

course of Had He tried me, I had come forth gold. 

o. 30. Again the text is impossible. The reading of the R.V. suggests 
that even those who were not innocent would be delivered at Job's inter- 
cession. But such a thought is here quite out of place, and has no support 
from the Versions. The speech of Eliphaz undoubtedly ended with a pious 
platitude. 
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1 1 My foot hath held close to His steps ; 
His way I have kept unswerving. 

12 From the law of His lips I depart not ; 

I have treasured His words in my bosom a . a Sept. 

Job s love of God is rooted in the past ; but this makes it only the 
more hard for him to understand God's strange dealings with 
him in the present. Job's truthfulness makes him seem in- 
consistent. 

13 But He is the One b — who can turn Him ? b ?Text 
What His soul doth desire that He doeth. 

14 Thus He will finish His purpose, 
And other like things are His mind. 

1 5 This is why I'm dismayed before Him ; 
When I ponder, of Him I'm afraid. 

16 For 'tis God who hath weakened my heart ; 
And Shaddai who hath caused me dismay. 

1 7 For I am not cut off through the darkness ; 
Nor for gloom that hath covered my face. 

24 1 By Shaddai no seasons ° are stored ; c '■<=• of 

They that know Him do not see His days. 

o. 16. The names of God in this verse, El and Shaddai, are significant. 
El, the Strong-God, hath shewn His strength by weakening my heart I 
Shaddai, the Abundant- giver, has abundantly caused me dismay I 

o. 1 7. The rare word here translated cut off occurs in the saddest of all the 
Psalms, Ps. Ixxxviii. 16, Thy terrors have cut me off. See context. This is 
exactly the thought in Job. " Job is overwhelmed, not by his calamity itself 
(' darkness,' as in xv. 22 ; xvii. 12), but by the unjust providence to which it 
seems to him to be due " [Driver]. 

In the case of Job (as in Ps. Ixxxviii.) the deepest sorrow was this hiding 
of God's Face. 

oo. 1 , 2. The first member of o. I has, in the Hebrew, a word too much for 
the metre ; while the first member of o. 2 has a word too little. I propose to 
omit the word translated Why in the R.V. from o. 1 and to replace a very 
similar word, which can be translated Me wicked, in o.2, where the Sept. 
actually reads the wicked. 
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2 [The wicked] remove the landmarks ; 

» So Sept. They rob the flock with the shepherd 3 

3 They drive off the ass of the fatherless ; 
Take the widow's ox for a pledge. 

4 The needy they thrust from the way ; 
So the poor of the land must all hide. 

5 Like the wild-ass in the wilderness, 
b Gloss They go forth b seeking for fodder : 

to their „, . , . . , , , , . , , 

W ork Ihe jungle is rood tor his young-ones. 

6 In a field not their own they reap ; 
And gather the vintage of the tyrant. 

7 They are naked all night without clothing ; 
No covering theirs from the cold ! 

8 They are wet with the mountain rains, 
And embrace the rock for a shelter. 

The verse which follows has evidently been misplaced. It refers to 
action of the oppressors and would naturally come after v. 3. 

9 They steal the fatherless from the breast 
And take the babe of the poor in pledge. 

The context respecting the oppressed labourers is now resumed. 

10 Naked they go without clothing, 

And while famishing carry the sheaves ; 

Job's complaint, in «. I , is that God allows wickedness to go unpunished 
so that those who reverence Him have no evidence of His justice. 

o. 5. The words are so chosen as to keep the picture of the wild-ass in 
the mind. A vivid picture of the poor man's scanty earnings I The words 
to their work, while they express the meaning, spoil both the metre and the 
poetry. We must regard them as an early prosaic gloss. It is possible 
indeed that the whole of the second line of the verse is a prose interpretation, 
the first and third lines suffice for the parallelism. 

v. 6. The words not his own occur in xviii. 15. This is the meaning in the 
present passage. The R.V. reads the two words together and renders his 
provender but the Vulgate gives the right meaning. 
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1 1 In between the two walls they press oil ; 
The wine-fats they tread and are thirsting. 

Job now passes in thought to the sorrows of the city. 

1 2 From the city comes groan of the dying ; 
And the soul of the wounded cries out. 

13 Yet (since) God makes no inquisition, 
These come to be sinners 'gainst light : 

1 3 They recognise not His ways ; 
Nor do they abide in His paths. 

1 4 The murderer riseth betimes ; 

[He would kill the poor and needy] 
And by night the thief goes roaming. 

15 The adulterer's eye waits the twilight, 
Saying, "No eye shall see me" ; 
And he pulleth a veil on his face. 

16 In the dark they dig through houses: 
By day they shut themselves lip. 
[They know not light.] 

17 For morning to them is as death-gloom, 

For they feel then the terrors of death-gloom. 



21 He devoureth the barren that bare not ; 
And doeth no good to the widow. 

o. 13 a . According to the usual division into verses this would belong 
partly to v. 12 and partly to e. 13. The passage is one of extreme difficulty as 
may be seen from the Sept. which may possibly hint at Gen. vi. 4. 

o. 14. The second member of this verse is commonplace and is, 
1 suggest, an early gloss. 

oo. 18-20. The text in these verses is so corrupt that any attempt at 
translation can only be misleading. The Hebrew gives neither sense nor 
metre and the Septuagint and Vulgate show that, in early days, no reasonable 
meaning could be found. 
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22 He draweth the strong through his power : 
When he stands, none trusteth to live ! 

But it is just these tyrants that God favours ; in 
their life and in their death. 

23 Yet He grants to such safety and peace ; 
^ lt - are And His eyes (seem to) favour" their ways. 

24 Exalted — a space — then they are not ! 
Brought low — gathered in — like the rest ! 
[They are cut like the top ears of com.] 

25 Now if not, who will prove me a liar, 
And make my assertion worthless ? 

BildacTs third Speech. 
A portion of this Speech is, in the text, assigned to Job, thus 
confusing the argument. We accept the suggestion of many 
scholars and assign xxoi. 5 — 14 to Bildad. 
25 I Then answered Bildad the Shuhite, and said : 
2 Dominion and dread are with Him, 
Making peace (as He does) in high-heaven, 
b I.e. the 3 Can His troops b (on high) be numbered ? 

And on whom doth His light not arise ? 

4 How can man, then, be just with God ? 
How can woman-bom be clear ? 

5 Lo, the moon itself has no brightness, 
And the stars are not clear in His eyes, 

6 Much less frail-man, corruption, 
And the son of man, a worm ! 

v. 23. The text is by no means certain. My translation gives what 
I believe to be the general sense. Safety in life, peace in death. 

v. 24. They have power in life and carry all before them. True they 
die, like all others, but their end is so easy that it seems rather like the 
harvesting of ripe corn ! The word gathered in is used of the ingathering of the 
fruits of the earth and probably suggested the third line of the verse which I 
take to be an early gloss. 



stars 
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Job's eighth Reply, interrupting Bildad. 

26 1 And Job answered and said : 

2 How vasdy thou aidest the powerless ! 
Givest strength to the helpless arm ! 

3 Dost counsel the one without wisdom, 
And teemest with knowledge so sound ! 

4 To whom hast thou told these sayings ? 
Whose breath was it came forth from thee ? 

Bildad continues. 

5 The shades are in pangs before Him, 
The Seas and their dwellers in dread. 

6 Sheol in His presence is naked, 
And Abaddon hath no covering. 

7 He stretcheth the North" o'er the void, 
And suspendeth the earth over nothing. 

8 Folding the waters in His clouds, 

So the cloud is not rent beneath them, 

9 He fastens the front of His Throne, 
Spreading His clouds upon it. 

10 He marks out the bound b on the waters, 
To the confines of light and darkness. 

1 1 The pillars of heaven tremble, 
And are mazed at His rebuke. 

12 By His power He brake the Sea, 

By His wisdom He smote through Rahab. 

o. 4. The word we have translated sayings is a late word, frequent in the 
Book of Job (thirty-four times), where it has occasionally a bad sense and 
is even translated byword in xxx. 9. Job means to imply that Bildad is 
a mere repeater of trite sayings. 

v. 5. I adopt a slight alteration of the text suggested in Kittel's edition of 
the Hebrew. 

o, I 2. The Sea is personified like the Monster Tiamat in the Babylonian 
mythology where the smiting of Tiamat is a creative act by which chaos was 
reduced to order. 



a The 
region of 
the Pole- 
star 



b horizon 
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JOB 26 13-27 5 



a Is :. 

xxvii. 1 



1 3 By His breath the heavens are beauty ; 
His hand pierced the swift-flying dragon a . 

14 Lo these are but parts of His ways, 
Mere whisper we hear about Him ! 

But the thunder of His might who can know ? 



b Cf. 
chap, 
xxiii. 16 



c I.e. that 
you are 
right 



27 1 And Job continued his discourse and said : 

Job now returns to his own sad case. It is not the question of God s 
power but of His justice. Job maintains, by a solemn oath, 
that he is not guilty of those sins that his friends would lay to 
his charge. 

2 As God lives, Who deprived me of right b , 
And Shaddai Who embittered my soul — 

3 For my life is whole within me 

And the spirit of God in my nostrils — 

4 My lips do not speak false, 
And my tongue tells no untruth. 

5 While I live I will not grant you right , 
Nor remove mine innocence from me. 

v. 13. The wind that beautifies the heavens is here pictured as the 
breath of God. It is His hand that destroys the dragon of darkness. 

v. 14. Many poets have expressed this thought, but none ever expressed 
it in such compelling brevity. 

Compare, for example, Kirke White : 

" What does philosophy impart to man 
But undiscovered wonders ? 

She but extends the scope of wild amaze 
And admiration. All her lessons end 
In wider views of God's unfathomed depths." 
o. 4. I.e. " When I assert that these sufferings are not the result of any 
grievous sin. 

v. 5. The Masoretic text, God forbid that I should justify you till I die, is too 
long for the metre ; but if we omit the words " God forbid " the metre is right, 
and we have just the expression that is required by the negative oath. 
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6 My righteousness hold I, unflinching, 
My heart doth not blame me one day. 

1 1 I would teach you the method of God, 
Not concealing the plan of Shaddai. 

12 Lo, ye too, all of you, see it, 
Then why deal ye utterly vainly ? 

// is now Zophar's turn to speak ; and, though the text contains no 
heading to this effect, the words and thoughts are obviously those 
of Zophar and quite inappropriate on the lips of Job. This has 
been recognised by many scholars ; I therefore print this 
passage as 

Zophar's third Speech. 

7 Let mine enemy be as the wicked, 
Mine opponent as the iniquitous. 

8 For what is the hope of the godless 2 ; a Gloss 
When God requireth his soul ? feTgaln' 

9 Does God then hear his crying, 
When there cometh upon him distress ? 

10 Will he glory b then in Shaddai ? b Ch ap . 

Will he call upon God and be heard ? Ps ' 

xxxvii. 4, 

oo. 1 1 , 1 2. I have ventured to place uo. 11,12 in this context where they ' ' 
are needed. Job appeals to his friends to recognise the fact that he has lived 
in all good conscience. They know this ; but they are more intent on 
justifying God than on recognising facts. Job, on the other hand, is slowly 
coming to the light because he refuses to " conceal " ways of God that he 
cannot yet explain. 

o. 10. And be heard. Lit. So that God is intreated of him. I adopt the 
reading suggested by the Sept. See Kittel's text and compare chap. xxii. 26 f. 
For so, in Shaddai, thou shall glory — Thou shall prdy unto Him, and He hears thee. 
The thought is confined to the present life and we must not read the future 
into it. The point is, Will his prayer be heard ? The " friends " would have 
said, " No, because he is a sinner." Job would have said, " No, whether 
sinner or saint, his time has come." 

K. 5 
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JOB 27 13-23 



a Gloss 
from God 
» Gloss 
from g 
Shaddai 
c Cf.chap. 
xx. 10 

d Ps. 
lxxviii. 64 



e Cf.chap. 
xx. 15, 18, 
28 

1 a. is. 

i. 8 



* Cf. chap, 
xx. 25 

h Storm- 
wind, 
chap. xv. 
2 



Job had asserted the prosperity of the wicked (xii. 6 ; xxi. 7 — 12) ; 
Zophar now contradicts this. 

1 3 The wicked man's portion is this a ; 
The lot that tyrants receive 13 ; 

14 Should his children grow — 'tis for sword; 
And his offspring is scant of bread ; 

1 5 His remnant unburied in death ! 
While his widows make no lamentation d - 

16 Though he pile up silver as dust, 
And store himself raiment as clay ; 

1 7 He may store — but the righteous wears ! 
And the innocent share the silver 8 . 

18 He builds like the spider, his house; 
As a booth f which the vine-keeper maketh. 

1 9 Rich he lies down — never more ! 
He but opens his eyes — and he is not ! 

20 Terrors 8 overtake him like waters ; 
By night tempest steals him away. 

21 The blast 11 takes him up, and he goes ; 
And it sweepeth him out of his place. 

22 It hurls at him without pity, 
Though he try and try to escape it. 

23 Men clap their hands at him, 
And hiss him out of his place. 

o. 13. Zophar had used almost identically the same words in chap. xx. 29. 

o. 20. In direct opposition to what Job had said in chap. xxi. 1 7 f . but 
in full agreement with Zophar's speech in chap. xx. 6-29. See marginal 
references. 
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Zophar now elaborates the point that he had maintained in his first 
speech (xi. 7 f.) that it is "impossible by searching to find out 
God " and that the only Wisdom that man can reach is to do His 
will (xi. 13 ff.). With this object he first draws a picture of 
what man can do in mining beneath the earth for precious metals 
and stones. 

28 I There is truly a mine for silver, 
And a place for refining gold. 

2 Iron from the dust may be taken. 
And bronze may be molten from stone. 

3 One putteth an end to darkness, 
And searcheth to utmost completion 

The stones of deep-darkness and death-gloom. 

4 He sinketh a shaft out of sight. 
Forgotten by every foot, 

They hang (?) (there) and swing (?) far from men. 

5 As for earth, out of her cometh food ; 
While under 'tis turned up as fire. 

6 Her stones are the home of the sapphire, 
And also of dust of gold. 

The miners path. 

7 There's a path unknown to the vulture, 
Unseen by the falcon's eye : 

8 The sons of pride 1 never trod it, '■young 
Nor the fierce-lion passed thereby. 

od. 3, 4. Two very difficult verses. I would suggest that 3 a should be read 
with 4 a , 3 b with 4 b , 3 C with 4 C , thus making three verses instead of two ; 
somewhat as follows : — He putteth an end to darkness ; He sinketh a shaft out of 
sight : And he searcheth to utmost completion Things forgotten by the foot. The 

stones of deep-darkness and death-gloom That and far from men. In 

any case we must contrast 3 b with xi. 7 where Zophar, using the same words 
for search and completion, maintains the impossibility of searching out God to 
perfection. 

5—2 
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Neither hard rock nor flowing water hinders man's search. 

9 He puts forth his hand on the flint-rock ; 
Overturneth the hills by their roots. 

10 In the rocks he cutteth him channels ; 
And his eye sees each rare thing. 

1 1 He binds the streams from trickling, 
And bringeth hid-treasure to light. 

Though man finds a Way through earth and rock end water, he 
cannot find the way to Wisdom nor the home thereof. Nor is 
it, as the Babylonians suppose, in the great Deep beneath the 
Earth. 

12 But Wisdom ? whence is it found ? 

And where is the place of understanding ? 
c See 13 The way" to it man knoweth not ; 

'Tis not found in the land of the living. 

14 The Deep saith, " It is not in me " : 
And the Sea saith, " It is not with me." 

Wisdom cannot be bought by earthly treasure. 

15 Gold is not paid in exchange, 

Nor silver weighed out as its price. 
b Ophir 16 'Tis not to be valued with Ophir\ 

With precious onyx or sapphire. 

o. 11. From trickling, lit. from weeping. By diverting the course of the 
stream he stops even the trickling and so lays bare the river bed in his search 
for its hidden treasures. 

The Sept. and Vulg. had, however, a slightly different text which we 
might translate He searcheth the depths of the streams. 

See Kind's Hebrew text. 

vv. 12, 13. In each of these verses we have the two thoughts whence? 
and where ? Whence ? in 1 2 a , corresponds with, The way to it in 13", while 
Where ? in 12 b , corresponds with, 'Tis not found in the land of the living. See 
also vv. 20, 23. 

v. 14. In the Babylonian religion the Deep was the home of Wisdom. 
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1 7 Gold and glass do not equal it ; 
Nor are jewels of gold its exchange. 

18 No mention of coral or crystal : 
Above pearls is Wisdom's price. 

20 But Wisdom ? whence is it found ? 

And where is the place of understanding ? 

21 For 'tis hid from the eyes of all living, 

And concealed from the fowls of the heaven. 

22 Abaddon and Death have said, 

' With our ears we have heard its rumour." 

23 The way thereto God understandeth, 
And He it is knows its place. 

24 For He it is looks to earth's ends, 
And sees the whole under heaven. 

25 When He made a weight for the wind, 
And meted the waters by measure, 

26 When He made for the rain a law, 
And a way for the thunder-flash : 

27 Then did He see and declare her"; a I.e. 
He stablished her, searched her out. 

28 But for man, religion b is wisdom ; b fear of 
Understanding is turning from evil. p' . , 

i/. 1 9. We omit this verse since it is merely a variant oi oo. 1 7 a and 1 6". *9 ; ix. 1 

oo. 20 ff . Verse 20 is a repetition of o. 1 2. The same two thoughts must 
be noted, (a) Whence is it reached ? (A) Where is its home ? 

The first question is answered by o. 23", The way thereto Cod understandeth, 
and the second by o, 23 b , And He it is knows its place. 

Thus o. 23 must be compared with o. 13. 

Man cannot understand and know because he does not see the whole of 
any one thing. God sees Creation and sees it as a whole (u. 24). 

o. 28. The Masoretic text of the first line is pure prose ; thus : And He said 
unto man, Lo, the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom. The line is too long for the 
metre, but the variations and omissions in some MSS. help us to restore it. 

Zophar returns to his original contention in chap. xi. 7 ff. viz. that God 
cannot be known and that, instead of seeking to understand, Job must turn 
from evil (cf . xi. 1 3 ff.). 
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Job's Soliloquy. 
29 1 And Job continued his discourse and said : 

Job recalls the happy past when his home did but testify 
that God was well pleased with him. 

2 Would that I were as of old, 

As in days when God used to keep me ; 

3 When His lamp shined bright o'er my head ; 
By His light I could walk in darkness. 

a days 4 As I was in my fruitful 3 days, 

"< ™ y When my tent meant the friendship of God ; 

5 While yet Shaddai was mine, 
And my children round about me : 

6 When my steps were bathed in curd, 
And my treading ran rivers of oil. 

Job pictures the respect and reverence with which he 
used to be greeted. 

7 When I went in the gate by the City, 
In the broad-way I'd set my seat : 

8 The young hid themselves when they saw me ; 
While the oldest rose up and stood. 

9 Princes refrained from talking. 
And laid the hand on the mouth. 

10 The voice of nobles was hushed, 

And their tongue used to cleave to the palate. 

o. 4 b . When my converse with God was like that of a familiar friend. 
Had Job but known it he was all the dearer to God for this trial (see ch. ii. 3), 
" Meek souls there are who little deem 
Their daily strife an angel's theme." 
u. 6 b . The text in its present form is impossible. I have adopted an 
emendation suggested in Kittel's text which suits the metre and preserves the 
parallelism. 

Job means to say that wherever he went he prospered. 
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21 They hearkened to me and did wait, 
They silently waited my counsel. 

22 When I'd spoken they spake not again, 
So my words might drop* upon them. 

23 Thus they waited for me as for rain, 

They gaped (as the earth does) for spring-rain. 

24 I would smile if they were despondent (?) b 
And the light of my face they depressed not. 

25 I chose out their way and sat chief, 
And abode as a king in the army. 



a Deut. 
xxxii. 2 



b [Gloss 
as one that 
comforteth 
mourners] 



And this respect in which he was held was not the fear 
of a tyrant but the love of a benefactor. 

1 1 The ear did but hear and it blessed me ; 
The eye did but see and approved me : 

12 For I saved the poor that cried, 
The fatherless also, the helpless. 

1 3 On me came the blessing of the wretched : 
And I gladdened the heart of the widow. 

14 Mercy clothed me, I became it; 
My justice was robe and turban. 

Verses 21-25 have clearly been misplaced. I restore them to their 
natural context. 

v. 24. Of the many interpretations that have been given of this difficult 
verse I adopt the one that seems to me to be least improbable : but I am by 
no means satisfied that the text is correct. The words, " As one that 
comforteth mourners " which, in the text, occur as a third line of o. 25 are 
there out of place. I suggest that they were introduced as a gloss to explain 
o. 24". 

o. 14. When the Hebrew words for righteousness and judgement come 
together the former often has the sense of mercy the latter of justice. 

The first line of the verse might be literally translated, as in the R.V. 
margin, / put on righteousness, and it clothed itself with me. Job means to 
say that he was the very impersonation of mercy. 
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15 I became as eyes to the blind, 
And feet I became to the lame. 

16 To needy ones I was a father, 

And the case that I knew not I searched. 

1 7 And I brake the fangs of the wicked ; 
Yea, plucked the spoil from his teeth. 

This being so, I trusted to find happiness on earth (cf. the same 
thought in Pss. xli., xliv. I — 8). Deuteronomy had promised 
this. 

18 So I thought, "I shall die in my nest, 
a Or, the I shall multiply days as the sand a : 
t> hoenix 19 My root is spread out to the waters, 

And the dew lies all night on my branch : 
20 My glory is fresh within me, 

And my bow is renewed in mine hand." 

But instead of the honour that God's word promises I have found 
contempt (note the same thought in Ps. xliv. 9 ff.). 

30 1 But now they that mock me are those 
Younger in days than myself ; 
Whose very fathers I'd spurn 
To set with the dogs of my flock. 
b Text 2 The strength of whose hands . . . b 

doubtful Men in whom vigour was perished ; 

3 Gaunt with want and famine ! 
They gnaw the arid desert, 
The land b (?) waste and desolate. 

o. 16. He was considerate for the poor and needy and therefore ought to 
have inherited the promise. See Ps. xli. 1 . 

vo. 18-20. A possible allusion to the promise in Jer. xvii. 8. As though 
he had said, God's promise to the good man runs, that " he shall be like a tree 
planted by the waters, and that spreadeth out her roots to the river, and does 
not feel it when heat cometh, but its leaf is green &c." 
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4 They pluck salt- wort by the bushes, 

And the roots of the broom are their bread. 

5 They are driven forth from the midst, 
Men shout after them as a thief. 

6 In clefts most horrid they dwell, 
In holes in the earth and in rocks. 

7 Among the bushes they bray, 
They are huddled tinder the nettles. 

8 Sons of the fool and the nameless, 
They are smitten out of the land. 

9 But now I'm become their jest a ; a song, 

I am unto them as a by- word b ! Lam. iii. 

10 They abhor me, they stand far aloof ; b Cf. Ps. 

They spare not to spit in my face. 



And all this indignity that I suffer from man is in consequence of 
the affliction wherewith God has afflicted me (compare Ps. xlix. 
9 ff. and Lam. iii.). 

11 Since He slackened my cord and afflicted me c Or, 
They cast off the bridle d before me. touring 

12 On my right they rise, a low-brood, restraint 
And cast up their ways against me. 

13 They break up my path, 

They stripped off my garment 6 , e So Sept. 

There is none to restrain them. f See 

14 As through a wide breach they come on ; 
In the tempest's stead they roll in. 

15 Terrors are turned upon me ; 
They chase my honour (?) as the wind ; 
And my welfare is gone as a cloud. 

16 My soul is poured out within me ; 
Days of affliction fast hold me. 

v. 13. The text is corrupt and the three short lines do not suit the metre. 
The Septuagint read quite a different text but failed to find any true solution. 



D 



river 
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1 7 My bones rot from off me by night ; 
My gnawings never cease. 

1 8 My robe is changed by main force ; 

It binds me as the collar of my coat. 

a Text 19 [G6d] a hath cast me in mire, 

uncertain j am jjj^j tQ j^ ^ ashes 

Hardest of all to bear is the cruel neglect of God. 

20 I cry, but Thou answerest not : 

I stand, but Thou dost [not] regard me. 

21 Thou art turned to be cruel towards me; 

With the might of Thine hand dost shew hatred. 
b I.e. toss 22 Dost take b me and drive me on wind, 

And meltest me out of existence. 
Gen. iii. 23 I know well Thou'It return me to death, 

And the place where all living must meet : 

24 Yet one stretches a hand in falling, 
And cries out for help in calamity. 

Did not God promise that the man who considered the poor and 
needy should himself be delivered in time of trouble ? But my 
experience is just the contrary. 

25 Did I not bewail the ill-fated ? 

Did my soul not grieve for the needy ? 

26 When I looked for good, there came evil ; 
When I hoped for light, there came darkness. 

27 My bowels are seething, and rest not ; 
d Ps. Days of affliction assault d me. 



19 



xviii. 5 (6) 



o. 24. I have given the most probable sense of this exceedingly difficult 
verse. Job seems to say to God, " I know it is useless for me to cry to Thee ; 
but still is there not an instinct that compels a falling man to put forth a hand 
in his fall ? " 
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28 I go darkened, but not by the sun : 
I rise up and cry with my voice. 

29 I am come to be brother to jackals, 
And a (fit) companion for ostriches. 

30 My skin (peels) from off me all blackened. 
And my bones are burnt with heat. 

31 So my harp is turned to mourning, 
And my pipe to the wail of weepers. 

Job well knows the penalty of lust : but he has kept himself pure in 
act and thought {Mtt. v. 28). Job's standard of morality is 
the neaKstjh^t_^he_Old_Testarnent^nows to that of the Sermon 
on the Mount. 

31 1 A compact a I made with mine eyes; a covenant 

How then should I gaze on a maiden ? 

2 What portion from God above ? 

What award from Shaddai in the height ? 

3 Is it not for the wicked, calamity ? 
And, for wrong-doers, strange disaster ? 

4 Doth not He Himself see my ways, 
And number all my steps ? 

5 If I have walked with falsehood, 
And my foot hath hasted to fraud, 

6 [Let Him weigh me in even balance, 
And let God take note of mine innocence.] 

7 If my step turned aside from the way, 
And my heart did follow mine eyes, 
And spot hath cleaved to mine hands, 

8 May I sow and another eat b ; b Deut. 
May my produce be rooted lip. 30ff" 

u. 28 b . The text reads, / rise up and cry in the congregation. This is quite 
unsuitable to Job's condition or to the context : but, by changing one letter, 
we may read, with the voice instead of, in the congregation. See Kittel's text. 
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JOB 31 9-15 and 38-40 



a Deut. 
xxviii. 30 



Job seems to refer to the curses denounced in Deuteronomy. He 
admits their justice but he himself has not incurred them. 

9 If mine heart hath been 'tfced after woman, 
And I lurked at the door of my neighbour, 

10 Let my wife be the slave of another, 
And let others bow down upon her*. 

1 1 [For that were a heinous crime ; 
An iniquity fit for the judges.] 

12 Let a fire burn down to Abaddon ; 
Let it root out all mine increase. 

38 If my field cry out against me, 
Its furrows all weeping together, 

39 If I ate of its strength without cost, 
Or shed the life of its owners, 

40 Let thorns grow in place of wheat, 
Vile weeds in place of barley. 



Job has recognised the universal brotherhood of man. 

b >laoe 13 If I spurned the cause of my man 1 , 

Or maid, when they strove with me, 

14 What then should I do when God rises ? 
When He visiteth, what could I answer ? 

15 Did not He that made me make him, 
c Lit. one And fashion him too in like 1 womb ? 

ou. 11, 12. The metre is not correct in these verses, 1 1 * being too short 
and 1 2° too long. In the latter case it is fairly obvious that the words For it 
have been copied by mistake from the line above : 1 have therefore omitted 
them. 

ou. 38-40. 1 agree with many commentators in reading these verses 
in this context. 
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Job has ever cared for the widow, the fatherless, the needy, because, 
in them, he has seen God's image. (Compare the spirit of 
Deuteronomy.) 

16 If I held back the poor from their wish, 
Caused the eyes of the widow to fail 3 ; 

17 If I've eaten my morsel alone, 
So the fatherless ate not thereof; 

18 [Nay, he b grew up with me as his father, 
And her c , from my birth, did I guide.] 

19 If I saw any perish unclothed, 

Or the uncovered state of the needy ; 

20 If the loins of such did not bless me, 

When he warmed with the fleece of my lambs — 

21 If I raised my hand 'gainst the fatherless, 
Because I saw help d in the gate ; 

22 Let my shoulder fall from the blade, 
And mine arm be broken from the bone. 

23 For the fear of God was upon e me; 
And I could not because of His dignity. 

Job has been heart-free from " cooetousness which is idolatry " 
and from all the seductions of Nature-worship. 

24 If I (ever) made gold my confidence, 
And did say unto fine-gold, " My hope " : 

25 If I joyed that my substance was great, 
That my hand had gotten abundance : 

26 If I saw the light when it shined, 

And the moon as it walked in splendour, 

27 And my heart was enticed in secret, 
So my hand went to kiss my mouth ; 

28 That too were guilt for the judge, 
I had lied to the God above. 

u. 23. It was not a craven (ear of the consequences but a sense of God's 
Presence. Cf. Gen. xxxix. 9, " How can I do this great wickedness and sin 
against God ) " 



a with 
longing 



b I.e. the 
poor, o. 16 
c I.e. the 
widow, 
o. 16 



d I.e. 
friends at 
court 



e See 
Sept. 



? Gloss 
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Job has been heart-free from malice. 

29 If I'd joyed at the fate of my foe, 
And exulted when evil befell him ; 

30 If I suffered my mouth to sin, 
By asking his life with a curse : 

Job claims that his hospitality was proverbial. 

31 If the men of my tent did not say, 
" Where is one unfed with his food ? " 

32 In the street no stranger did lodge ; 
I opened my doors to the traveller. 

Neither did the fear of man ever lead him to hide any wrong-doing. 

33 If with men I hid my transgression, 
[By concealing my guilt in my bosom,] a 
And kept still, not going forth at the door, 

34 Because that I feared the great crowd, 
And contempt of the clans did affright me. 

Job is so sure of his innocence that he throws down, as it Were, his 
gage before God, and challenges Him to answer. 

35 Oh had I but one to hear me ! 

(Lo, my mark, let Shaddai give me answer ;) 
b indict- Had I charge b mine opponent had written ! 

ment 

u. 30. I have changed one little word, reading // (as in vv. 24, 25, 26, 
29, &c.) instead of And not. Job has throughout claimed to have fulfilled not 
merely the letter but the spirit of the moral law. If the text stands we must 
translate. And I suffered not my mouth to sin crc. : this surely is something of a 
bathos after v. 29 ? Job could hardly have said that " he did not rejoice when 
evil happened to his enemy and he did not even seek to k'U nim with a curse.'' 

i). 33. Kittel's text (see also Sept.) suggests that the line which I have 
placed in square brackets is a gloss. I would further suggest that the words. 
And kept still, not going forth at the door, which occur as a third member of u. 34 
(where they are meaningless) should properly form part of v. 33. 

cv. 35-37. Though these words sound like rebellion they are, in very 
truth, the cry of a soul that would desire, above all things, to justify God but 
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36 I would bear it aloft on my shoulder ; 
As a crown would I bind it around me. 

37 I would tell him each step I had taken a ; - Lit. the 
Prince-like would I draw near before him. """'. "I 

my steps 

The words of Job should end here. Bui the text has the three verses 
which would come much more naturally after v. /2 where I 
have placed them. 

THE WORDS OF JOB ARE ENDED. 

[The speech of Elihu* (Chaps, xxxii — xxxvii) is, undoubtedly, a later 
addition to the Book- J have therefore placed these Chapters 
in an Appendix so that the reader may be able to follow the 
thought of the Poem in its original form.] 

38 1 And Jahveh answered Job out of the whirlwind and 
said : 

2 Who is this that darkeneth counsel 
With words without knowledge ? — 

3 Gird now thy loins like a man ; 

I will ask thee ; inform Me, I pray. 

is unable to reconcile the facts of life with the teaching of Deuteronomy. No 
doubt they were '' words without knowledge " (xxxviii. 2) but they were 
honest, and, as such, were more pleasing to God than the shallow orthodoxy 
of the " friends " (xlii. 7). 

o. 1 . Out of the whirlwind (or storm). Job was not yet ready for the still small 
eoice. But though the words come from the storm they are charged with 
compassion. This is wonderfully brought out in Blake's Vision of the Book, of 
Job (Illustration xiii. Wicksteed's Edition) where the outstretched hands of God 
seem to be lifting Job into the beatific Vision. 

o. 2. God does not accuse Job of sin but warns him that he is confusing 
the issues of life by not regarding Creation as a whole. This is not in- 
consistent with the praise bestowed upon Job in chap. xlii. 7. 
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Earth implies a purpose. 

4 When I founded the earth, where wert thou ? 
Declare if thou skillest to know. 

5 Who appointed her measures ? Dost know ? 
Or who stretched the line upon her ? 

6 Her foundations ? On what were they settled ? 
Or who laid her corner-stone ? 

7 While the morning-stars sang in chorus, 
And the sons-of-God shouted for joy. 

The curbing of the Sea implies not merely the power of the 
Creator but His good purpose towards man. 

8 Or who shut the Sea up with doors, 

When it burst and came forth from a womb ? 

9 When I made the cloud its vesture, 
And darkness its swaddling-band, 

10 When I clenched on it My decree, 
And appointed it bars and doors, 
a ^ loss 1 1 And said, " Thus far shalt thou come a , 

further And here shall thy proud waves be stayed"? 

vo. 6 f. Davidson quotes the Hymn on the Nativity : 
" Such music, as 'tis said. 
Before was never made, 

But when of old the sons of morning sung. 
While the Creator great 
His constellations set, 

And the well-balanced world on hinges hung ; 
And cast the dark foundations deep. 

And bid the weltering waves their oozy channel keep." 
vv. 8-11. In the Babylonian story the beginning of Creation was the 
hard-won victory of Marduk over the Sea-monster, Tiamat, the personifica- 
tion of Chaos : but here the Sea is God's little infant ; He clothes it with 
clouds, wraps it in a swaddling-band and makes it obedient to His will. 
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A magnificent picture of the triumph of Light, and of the victory 
of all good that is therein implied. 

12 Didst thou ever give charge to the Morn, 
Or teach the Dawn its place ; 

13 How to grasp the corners of earth, 
Till the wicked be shaken thereout ? 

14 She" is changed like clay of a seal ; a I.e. earth 
Things stand as though clothed with a garment; 

15 While their light is withheld from the wicked, 
And the arm that is lofty is broken. 

The Under-world, a storehouse for good ends 
beyond man's thought. 

16 Hast thou entered the mazes of Sea ? 
Or walked the recesses of the Deep ? 

1 7 Have, to thee, Death's gates been revealed ? 

Hast thou seen the warders b of Hades ? b Sept. 

18 Canst thou comprehend to earth's bounds ? 
Declare if thou knowest it all. 

19 Where is the way to light's dwelling ? 
And darkness ? Where is its place ? 

20 That thou shouldst conduct it to bounds, 
And shouldst know the paths to its dwelling ! 

21 Dost thou know it as being then born ? 
Is the number of thy days so vast ? 

uo. 12-15. It would be difficult to find a more beautiful picture in the 
poetry of any language. The sudden sunrise filling the four corners of the 
Earth with light ; bringing every hidden detail of beauty into the clear-cut 
outline of its own expression, thus becoming a daily parable of Revelation. 
But, more than this, the sunrise " shakes out " all wicked things that love not 
the light (o. 13) ; from these the benefit of light is withholden (u. 15) ; and thus 
we have a parable of the final extinction of evil (see the present writer's 
notes on Ps. civ. 22, 31-35). 

K. 6 
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God's treasure-house of snow and hail (see Pss. cxloii. 16, 
cxlviii. 8). 

22 Hast thou entered the storehouse of snow ? 
And the storehouse of hail, hast thou seen it ? 

23 Which I keep for the time of stress, 
For the day of battle and war. 

God's care reaches beyond man's \en. 

* Gen. 24 How is the cold a distributed, 

Or the storm-blast scattered on earth ? 

b Cf. Ps. 25 Who opened 15 the channel of cloud-burst, 

lxv- 9 And the way for the flash of the thunder, 

26 Causing rain on land without man, 
On uninhabited wilderness, 

c Cf. Ps. 27 Soaking the desolate waste 

Till it spring with germs of grass ? 

The mystery of the rain in its manifold forms 
of dew and ice. 

28 Hath the rain a father ? 

Or who hath begotten the dew-drops ? 

29 The ice ? from whose womb came it forth ? 
The hoar-frost of heaven ? who gendered it ? 

30 The waters are hidden like stone, 
And the face of the deep is congealed. 

0. 24. Instead of Or, light, I suggest Qor, cold, as in Gen. viii. 22. The 
Septuagint read hoar-frost. 

vv. 26, 27. If God's mercies fall on the uninhabited wilderness He must 
have purposes that reach beyond the world of man. If so. Job should wait. 

0. 30. The waters are here pictured as " hiding themselves " because, 
under the action of frost, they become still as stone. The whole passage is 
closely parallel with Ps. cxlvii. 1 7, especially if we there adopt the emendation 
proposed by Duhm, By reason of His frost the waters stand still. 
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The mystery of the stars. 

31 Dost thou fasten the bands of the Pleiades ? 
Or loosen the fetters of Orion ? 

32 Dost thou bring Mazzaroth in his season ? 
Dost thou guide the Bear with its sons ? 

33 Dost thou know the statutes of heaven ? 
Didst thou fix their dominion in earth ? 

Who is it that ordereth the clouds and lightnings 
to a beneficent end ? 

34 Dost thou raise thy voice to the cloud, 

So that waters abundant obey* them ? a See 

35 Dost thou speed on their errand the lightnings, ept 
That they answer thee, " Here we are " ? 

36 Who hath put wisdom within them (?) 
Or imparted a mindlike intelligence ? 

37 Who counteth (?) the skies by wisdom ? 
Who draineth the bottles of heaven, 

38 When the dust runs firm in a mass, 
And the clods cleave fast together ? 

vo. 31-33. The four constellations here named point to the four seasons 

of the year. The Covenant of Creation implies the fixed order of the Seasons, 

" cold and heat, summer and winter " (Gen. ix. 22). This Covenant is 

ordained by God and has meanings full of promise, beyond man's thought. 

" The stars still write their golden purposes 

On heaven's high palimpsest, and no man sees." 

(Francis Thompson.) 
0. 36. The translation of this difficult verse is merely provisional. The 
wisdom and intelligence refer, I think, not to the mind of man but to the storms 
and clouds and lightnings, which God has made thus to respond to His 
thought and to hearken to the voice of His words. 

o. 37. The word counteth seems here out of place : but by changing one 
letter we might read garnisheth as in chap. xxvi. 13. See Kind's text. 

6—2 
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The thought now turns to the animal world. Who is it that takes 
thought for the lions and ravens? Ought not man, then, to 
trust ? 

39 Dost thou hunt the prey for the lioness, 
a Cf. Ps. And appease the desire of the young-lions a , 

' ' ' 40 What time they couch in their dens, 

And stay lying wait in the covert ? 

b Cf. Ps. 41 Who provideth the raven b its food, 

' When his young ones cry unto God ? 

c Gloss [They stray lacking meat.] c 

39 1 Didst thou fix the times of the rock-goats ? 
Or appoint when the hinds should calve ? 

2 Dost thou number the months they fulfil ? 
Or fix the time they bring forth ? 

3 They bow down and bring forth their young, 
Their pains they cast off and recover. 

d open field 4 Their young ones grow up in the 6pen d , 

They go forth and return not again. 

The joy of God in the freedom of wild life. 

5 Who sent the wild-ass into freedom ? 
e Another Who loosed the bands of the kulan e , 

n 1 f me .f° r 6 Whose home I have made the wilderness, 

ass And whose dwelling (I made) the salt marsh ? 

7 He scorns the city din : 

He hears no shout of the taskmaster. 

8 His pasture the range of the mountains, 
And his quest each thing that is green. 

o. 3 b . This line is too short for the metre while u. 4" is too long in the 
Hebrew text. I therefore suggest reading the first word of o. 4 a with c. 3 b . 
The sense of recover is found in Is. xxxviii. 1 6. 
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9 Will the oryx be willing to serve thee ? 
Or will he abide by thy crib ? 

10 Wilt thou bind his yoke with a thong a ? * g ee 
Will he harrow the valleys behind thee ? Se P l - 

11 Wilt thou trust to his greatness of strength, 
And leave unto him thy labours ? 

12 Wilt thou trust him to bring home thy seed, 
And to garner (the corn of) thy threshing-floor ? 

The ostrich. Its so-called "folly" is a Divine arrangement 
for its safety. 

13 Though the ostrich's wing be showy, 
Is it pinion for brooding or flight ? 

14 Nay, she leaveth her eggs to the earth, 
And keepeth them warm in the dust, 

15 And forgetteth that foot may crush them, 
Or beast of the field may tread them. 

16 She is hard to her young as not hers ; 
Unconcerned, though her labour be vain. 

17 For God made her lacking in wisdom, 
Not imparting to her understanding. 

18 What time she bestirs her for flight, 

She can mock at the horse and his rider. 

The horse. 

19 Dost thou give to the horse his strength ? 
Dost thou clothe his neck as with thunder ? 

ov. 10-12. The picture of the fierce wild-ox dragging the harrow behind 
his master and left untended as a quiet beast of burden is very effective. 

u. 1 3 b . Literally Is it a pinion kindly (i.e. like that of the stork whose name 
denotes its kindly care of its young) and feathered (i.e. like that of the eagle, 
Ezelc, xvii. 7, for flight). The ostrich is not fitted for either of these purposes, 
but God, in compensation for the former, deprives her of the motherly 
instinct (uo. 14-17) ; and in compensation for the latter, gives her a swiftness 
on foot which can set the horse at defiance (ft. 1 8). 
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20 Dost thou give him the crash of the locust ? 
1 snorting That glory and terror of nostril a ! 

21 He paweth the valley and exulteth ; 

In strength he goes forth to meet weapons. 

22 He mocketh at fear, undismayed ; 
Nor turneth he back from the sword. 

23 Against him the quiver may ring, 

The flame of the spear and the javelin. 

24 He devours the ground with fierce onset, 
And he cannot stand still at the trumpet. 

25 At the trumpet he saith, " Aha ! " 
For he scenteth the battle from afar, 
The thunder of captains, and shouting. 

co. 1 9 f f . Dryden has paraphrased this description of the war-horse some- 
what feebly as follows : 

"The fiery courser, when he hears from far 
The sprightly trumpets and the shouts of war, 
Pricks up his ears, and trembling with delight, 
Shifts place, and paws, and hopes the promised fight ; 
On his right shoulder his thick mane reclined, 
Ruffles at speed, and dances in the wind. 
Eager he stands, — then, starting with a bound. 
He turns the turf, and shakes the solid ground ; 
Fire from his eyes, clouds from his nostrils flow, 
He bears his rider headlong on the foe." 
t). 20 a . If the text be correct it must refer to the sound of the rushing 
locust-swarm. In Rev. ix. 7 ff. the locusts are compared to war-horses in full 
panoply, " And they had breastplates, as it were breastplates of iron ; and 
the sound of their wings was as the sound of chariots, and of many horses 
rushing to war" (R.V.). 

o. 21. In the Hebrew text the first line is too long and the second too 
short for the metre : but all becomes clear if we divide the verse as I have 
done in my translation. 

o. 24 b . The text might literally be translated, And he cannot stand still at 
the ooice of trumpet. But the words at the voice have, I think, been added as a 
gloss. Certainly the metre is better without them. 

o. 25. At the trumpet, lit. In the abundance of the trumpet, or, as we should say. 
In the thick of '^ e trumpets. 
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Who taught the hawk tribe the instinct whereby they find their 
way in the air, either for migration or for food ? 

26 Doth the hawk soar aloft through thy wisdom, 
And spread out his wings to the south ? 

27 Doth the griffon mount up at thy telling ? 
Or the vulture make nest on high ? 

28 He dwells and homes on the crag, 
On the tooth of the crag and fortress. 

29 From thence he spies his food, 
And his eyes behold it afar. 

30 His young ones suck up blood ; 

And where the slain are — there is he a - Lk. 

37 

oo. 26 ff. Pope has expressed the same thought : 

" Who taught the nations of the field and wood 

To shun theiir poison and to choose their food ? 



Who bid the stork, Columbus-like, explore 
Heavens not his own, and worlds unknown before ? 
Who calls the councils, states the certain day. 
Who forms the phalanx, and who points the way ? 
God, in the nature of each being, founds 
Its proper bliss, and sets its proper bounds : 
But as He framed a whole, the whole to bless. 
On mutual wants built mutual happiness : 
So from the first, eternal order ran. 
And creature link'd to creature, man to man." 
o. 27. The nesher is not the eagle but the " Griffon- Vulture." " A majestic 
bird, most abundant and never out of sight, whether on the mountains or the 
plains of Palestine. Everywhere it is a feature in the sky, as it circles higher 
and higher, till lost to all but the keenest sight, and then rapidly swoops down 
again." See Driver on Deut. xiv. 12. 

Instead of the word *3 (o. 27 b ), which makes no sense, I suggest flHp 'Ae 
oulture, which is coupled with nesher in Deut. xiv. 12 f. 
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40 1 And Jahveh answered Job and said : 

// Job thinks he can improve upon the ordering of the world, 
let him explain his method. 

2 Will the censurer strive with Shaddai ? 
Let God's instructor answer it. 

3 And Job answered Jahveh and said : 

Job begins to recognise the Divine purpose which 
lies behind the power. 

4 I am mean and what can I answer Thee ? 
1 lay mine hand on my mouth. 

5 I have spoken once, but repeat not ; 
Yea twice, but never again. 

6 Then Jahveh answered Job out of the whirlwind and 

said : 

If Job thinks it such an easy thing to root out all wickedness from 
the world, let him put himself in God's place. 

7 Gird now thy loins like a man ; 

I will ask thee ; inform Me, I pray. 

8 Wilt thou disallow My right ? 

Condemn Me, that thou mayest seem just ? 

9 Hast thou an arm like God ? 

And with voice like His canst thou thunder ? 

10 Then deck thee with pride and majesty ; 
Array thee with glory and splendour. 

1 1 Pour round thee thy fury of anger : 
a each Behold and lay low all pride a - 

proudone ^ Behold each proud one and humble him; 

And crush the wicked instanter. 

vv. 6, 7. These verses are a repetition of chap, xxxviii. 1 , 3 and I suspect 
that they are here out of place. 



pi, 
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13 Hide them in dust altogether ; 
Bind in the prison 3 their faces. a secret- 

14 Then I will confess of thee 
That thine own right hand can save thee. 

Let Job consider that there are other creatures thai share 
God's care with man, e.g. Behemoth. 

15 Behold the great-beasts (made) with thee — 
He eateth grass like the ox. 

16 Behold now his strength in his loins ; 
And his force in the muscles of his belly. 

1 7 He moveth his tail like a cedar ; 
And the sinews of his thighs (?) are close-knit. 

18 His bones are like tubes of bronze ; 
His ribs like bars of iron. 

19 The first of God's ways is he ; 
He is made the lord of his fellows. 

20 The mountains yield him their fruits ; 
Where the beasts of the field all play. 

o. 13 b . The reference is, I think, to the fact that when a man was con- 
demned his face was covered (Esth. vii. 8). 

v. 15. The text has "Behold now the great beasts {behemoth) which I made 
with thee." But the line is too long for the metre and the Septuagint rightly 
omits the words, which I made. I regard these words as a gloss, but they 
express the right meaning. 

On the sixth " day " of Creation God made the great-beasts and also man. 
Job is reminded of the fact that God's care extends to other creatures which 
are, in some respects, superior to man. 

0.19. The word first or beginning is used of a firstborn son (e.g. Gen. xlix. 
3). The second member of the verse is extremely difficult, but if we emend 
the text, as suggested in Kind's Hebrew Bible we may render, He is made the 
taskmaster of his fellows, i.e. like a firstborn son he is lord over his brethren. 
Thus the parallelism is preserved. 

o. 20. In spite of his great strength he feeds upon grass, and the wild life 
of the fields is safe around him. 
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21 In the lotus-shade he lies down, 
In the covert of reed and fen. 

22 The lotus trees yield him their shelter ; 
The willows of the brook their shade. 

23 Though a river should rage he fears not ; 
He is calm though a Jordan swell. 

24 Through his eyes can one take him in snares ? 
Can one pierce through his nose to his mouth ? 

Leviathan or the crocodile. 
* Leoia- 41 1 Canst thou draw out the Monster a with hook ? 

Or bind his tongue with a cord ? 
b I.e. of 2 Canst thou put a wisp b through his gills ? 

"""" Or pierce his jaw with a thorn ? 

3 Will he make to thee great supplications ? 
Will he speak to thee tender-entreaty ? 

4 Will he enter with thee into covenant, 
To take him as servant for ever ? 

5 Wilt thou play with him as with bird, 
c Lit. bind And cage him up for thy maidens ? 

6 Shall the companies feast upon him, 
And divide him lip for the merchants ? 

7 Canst thou fill his body with barbs. 
And his head with the fish-harpoon ? 

uo. 23, 24. These verses are wrongly divided in the text. 

The words, to his mouth, which, in the text, come at the end of o. 23 b and 
make that line too long for the metre, should, I think, be read at the end of 
o. 24 b ; and that verse should be divided differently. The general sense is 
" Can you catch this monster of the rivers as you would a little fish ) " 

oo. 1 , 2. Here we have a picture of catching a fish and carrying it home, 
strung on a rush or hooked on a thorn. 

o. 4. Servant for eoer. A slave so contented that he refuses the offer of 
his freedom. See Exod. xxi. 6 ; Deut. xv. 1 7. 

o. 6. Feast. The word is used for making great provision (2 Kings vi. 23). 
But it may also have the sense of make traffic. It is God, not man, who gives 
Leviathan to be food for the desert folk (Ps. lxxiv. 14). 
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8 Lay (once) thine hand upon him : 
Remember the fight ! — Not again ! 

9 Behold his hope is proved false ! 

At the mere sight of him he's cast down. 

10 None so cruel to self as to rouse him. 
Who is he that can stand before him ? 

1 1 Who ever faced him and was safe a ? 
Beneath the whole heaven not one ! 

12 I will not be silent respecting 1 " him 

c 

13 Who can open the front of his garment ? 
Who can enter his double mail-coat b ? 

14 Who unfolded the doors of his face ? 
There is terror around his teeth. 

15 His back b is channels of shields ; 
Shut up all round as a seal ; 

16 So near the one to the other, 
That air cannot pass between. 

1 7 They cleave each to his fellow ; 

They hold fast and cannot be sundered. 

18 His neesings flash forth light; 
His eyes are like eyelids of dawn. 

19 Flaming torches go out from his mouth ; 
Sparklets of fire fly out. 

20 Smoke goes forth from his nostrils, 
Like a seething pot and rush-fire. 

21 His greed d would kindle coals ; 

And a flame goes forth from his mouth. 

22 On his neck there dwelleth strength ; 
And destruction runneth before him b . 



•> See 
Sept. 

b Sept. 
c Text 
corrupt 



,J appetite 



oo. 10, 11. I have followed the emendations of the text suggested in 
Kind's edition, for, as Dr Driver remarks, " a reference to God hardly seems 
in place here." The difference between the affix for him and the affix for 
me is, in the Hebrew, very slight. 
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23 The flakes (?) of his flesh are close-knit, 
Firm upon him, immoveable. 

24 His heart is firm as stone ; 
As nether-millstone firm. 

25 When he rises the strong-ones do fear, 
At the breakers, are stricken with panic. 

26 No sword can stand to approach him, 
Or spear or dart or shaft. 

27 He counteth iron as straw, 
And brass as rotten wood. 

28 No arrow can put him to flight ; 
Sling-stones on him are turned chaff. 

Sept. 29 Clubs are counted as reed a ; 

And he mocks at the whiz of the javelin. 

30 His lair" is the sharp rock-sherds ; 
He coucheth his loins on the mud. 

31 He can make the Deep boil like a pot ; 
He can stir the Sea like an ointment. 

32 There shineth a path in his wake ; 
One might think the Deep to be hoary. 

33 There is not his like upon earth ; 

A creature that's made without dread. 

34 But him each high one fears, 
He is king over all the proudest. 

v. 25. The swirl of the crocodile in its rush through the water is here 
pictured. 

o. 30. His loins. The word has this meaning in the Hebrew of the Targum 
(e.g. on chap. xl. 16, his strength is in his loins) and in Dan. v. 6. 

The crocodile is quite at home among the sharpest pointed rocks and he 
lies, half buried in the mud banks, waiting for his prey. 

v. 32. The Deep (Tehom) is personified like Tiamat in the Babylonian 
mythology. 

o. 34. The metre requires this slight alteration of the text which is, on 
other grounds, suggested in Kind's critical notes. All the proudest, lit. all the 
sons of pride, cf. chap, xxviii. 8. But the Sept. and other Versions read All 
{that move) in the waters (cf. Gen. i. 20). 
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42 1 And Job answered Jahveh and said : 

2 I know that Thou canst do all things, 
That no purpose of Thine is restrained : 
Therefore I uttered, not grasping. 
Things far beyond me, past knowing ! 

CD. 2-6. In the Hebrew text Who is this that hidelh counsel without knowledge ? 
has been introduced from xxxviii. 2 and Hear now, and I will speak ; / will ask 
thee ; inform Me, I pray from xxxviii. 3 ; xl. 7. These insertions spoil the 
poetry and the sense, I have therefore omitted them. 

Therefore I uttered. Job does not here merely refer to hasty speech that 
he has used about God, but rather to the whole outcome of his thoughts about 
those purposes of God which he now sees to have been " too wonderful for 
him.'' The best comment is Ps. xl. 5, Thy marvels and Thy purposes to us-ward I. . . 
Would I tell them and speak °f them ; they outnumber all recounting. 

It is important again to note that though the Divine speeches contain 
nothing new to Job, regarding the power of God, yet they do suggest to him a 
wholly new thought as to a Divine purpose in Creation. This it is that makes 
all the difference in life. 

" All things then 
Would minister to joy ; then should thine heart 
Be heal'd and harmonised, and thou would'st feel 
God, always, everywhere, and all in all." 

(Southey.) 
From an artistic point of view the Poem should end here : but the Writer 
who, in the Prologue, had taken the reader, as it were, behind the scenes, 
now seeks to justify the ways of God with Israel by picturing the restored 
happiness of the Suffering Servant. Israel, after the Captivity, was to receive 
the double of good (Is. lxi. 7; Zech. ix. 12). It was therefore necessary that 
Job should receive the double (xlii. 10). This is carried out in detail as to his 
possessions : his seoen thousand sheep (i. 3) become fourteen thousand (xlii. 1 2) ; 
his three thousand camels become six thousand : his five hundred yoke of oxen and 
his five hundred she-asses become, in each case, a thousand. 

But, more than this. Job is now recognised by God as My Servant (xlii. 7 : 
cf. i. 8 ; ii. - 3). As such he makes intercession for the transgressors (u. 9). 
Probably the Second Isaiah is later than the Book of Job. Certainly the 
work of the Suffering Servant is there more fully developed : but, in Job, we 
find the same germs of thought. 
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5 By merest hearsay I heard Thee, 
But now mine eye hath seen Thee. 

6 Therefore it is I loathe (me), 
And repent in dust and ashes. 



THE EPILOGUE 

God justifies Job, His Suffering Servant, before his 
friends and he makes intercession for their trans- 
gressions. 

7 And it came to pass, after Jahveh had spoken these 
words unto Job, that Jahveh said unto Eliphaz the 
Temanite, Mine anger is kindled against thee and against 
thy two friends : for ye have not spoken of Me the thing 
that is right, as My servant Job hath. 

8 And now take you seven bullocks and seven rams and 
go to My Servant Job that ye may offer for yourselves a 
burnt offering ; and My Servant Job shall pray for you, 
for him will I accept, so that I may not award folly unto 
you, for that ye have not spoken of Me the thing that is 
right, as My Servant Job hath. 

9 So they went, Eliphaz the Temanite and Bildad the 
Shuhite and Zophar the Naamathite, and they did as 
Jahveh commanded them : and Jahveh accepted Job. 
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Because the Suffering Servant intercedes for transgressors 
God gives him a restored life, a double for all he has 
endured {cf. Is. xl. 2). 

1 And Jahveh turned the captivity of Job on his praying 
for his friends : and Jahveh added the double to all that 
Job had had. 

1 1 And there came unto him all his brethren, and all his 
sisters, and all his former friends, and they did eat bread 
with him in his house : and they condoled with him and 
comforted him concerning all the evil that Jahveh had 
brought upon him : and they gave him each one a 
kesitah, and each one a ring of gold. 

1 2 And Jahveh blessed the latter end of Job more than his 
beginning ; and he had fourteen thousand sheep, and six 
thousand camels, and a thousand yoke of oxen, and a 
thousand she-asses. 

1 3 And he had seven sons and three daughters. 

14 And he called the name of the one Jemimah, and the 
name of the second Keziah, and the name of the third 
Keren-happuch. 

15 And there were not found women, so beautiful as the 
daughters of Job, in all the land : and their father gave 
them inheritance among their brethren. 

16 And Job lived, after this, a hundred and forty years, 
and saw his sons and his sons' sons, even four genera- 
tions. 

1 7 So Job died, old and full of days. 



APPENDIX 

THE ELIHU SPEECHES 

It is now generally recognised that the Elihu speeches had no 
place in the original poem but that they were introduced by a 
later writer who, probably on the grounds of reverence, objected 
to the intervention of God as a Speaker. With this end in view 
he introduces Elihu, whose name is akin to Elijah, to speak on 
behalf of God. Elihu is full of indignation against the three 
" friends " because they had failed to vindicate God against 
Job (xxxii. 3, 13, 15 f.), but he is equally indignant against Job 
because his language has been wanting in reverence towards 
God (xxxiii. 1-12 : xxxiv. 5 ff., 35-37 : xxxv. 16). Elihu is fully 
convinced that he has a new and important contribution to make 
to the argument ; but it is impossible to acquit him of conceit 
(xxxii. 7 ff ., 14, 15-20). 

His actual contribution to the argument amounts to this, that 
he develops more fully the remedial motive of God's judgements 
(xxxiii. 14-28: xxxvi. 8 ff.). He also has much to say on the 
vastness of God's plan in creation as necessarily exceeding the 
grasp of human intellect. Here he borrows much from those 
Divine speeches to which he objected (xxxvi. 26-xxxvii. 24). 

The style of the Elihu passages is turgid and the text in 
many places corrupt. There are, however, some passages of 
real beauty. 

In conclusion we may say that if Elihu had been known to 
the Author of xlii. 7 he would certainly have been included in 
the condemnation passed upon the three "friends." 
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1 So these three men ceased from answering Job, because 
he was righteous in his ewn eyes. 

2 Then was kindled the anger of Elihu the son of Barachel 
the Buzite, of the family of Ram : against Job was his anger 
kindled, because he justified himself rather than God. 

3 And against his three friends was his anger kindled, because 
they had found no answer, and had condemned Job. 

4 Now Elihu had waited to address Job, because they were 
elder than he. 

5 And when Elihu saw that there was no answer in the mouth 
of these three men, then his wrath was kindled. 

6 And Elihu the son of Barachel the Buzite answered and 
said : 

Elihu speaks with the confidence of youth. 

I am but young in days, 
And ye are very old ; 
So I held back, and I feared 
To express to you my opinion. 

7 I thought that days should speak, 
Long years should teach (men) wisdom. 

8 But 'tis the spirit in man ; 

And the breath of Shaddai makes them wise. 

9 It is not the great that are wise ; 

Nor the aged that comprehend judgement. 

10 Therefore say I, " Hear me ; 

I also will shew mine opinion." 

He is fully convinced that his seniors are all wrong. 

1 1 Behold, 1 awaited your words ; 

I lent mine ear to your reasons, 
While ye sought out your words, 
And I unto you gave attention. 

k. 7 
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12 Lo, none convicted Job, 

Not one of you answered his words. 

He protests against the necessity of the Divine speeches. He feels 
that he himself is quite competent to answer Job. 

13 Nor say ye, "We have found wisdom, 
God, not man, shall abase him." 

14 He addressed himself not unto me, 

Else I'd answered him not with your words. 

Elihu breaks off into a soliloquy. 

15 Dumbfounded, they answer no more ! 
Their phrases have all deserted them I 

16 Shall I wait then because they speak not, 
Because they stand still and reply not ? 

17 I too will answer for my part ; 
I too will shew mine opinion. 

18 For full of words am I ; 

The spirit within me constraineth. 

19 I am as wine un vented, 

As wine-skins ready to burst. 

20 I must speak to get me relief ; 

Must open my lips and make answer. 

Elihu has but a short time on earth and 
cannot afford to flatter. 

21 May I never regard man's person ; 
flatiery Or bestow upon man my titles". 

vo. 1 3 f. II the text be correct it would seem to mean, " Do not congratulate 
yourselves on the thought that God will humble Job. There is no need for 
God to intervene. I am quite capable of meeting all his arguments." " The 
verse is a direct polemic against the poet, a strong assertion that the Divine 
speeches which follow had been better omitted." (Peake.) 
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22 For I know not how to give titles ; 
Soon my Maker must take me. 



Elihu will shew Job that he is wrong ; not, as the friends assert, 
in proclaiming his innocence, but in regarding God as his 
enemy. 

33 1 Hear now my speech, O Job ; 
And to all my words give ear. 

2 Behold, I have opened my mouth ; 
My tongue in my palate hath spoken. 

3 My heart doth indite words of knowledge ; 
My lips do speak sincerely. 

4 The Spirit of God hath made me ; 
And the breath of Shaddai gives me life. 

5 Answer me this if thou canst ; 

Set in order a before me; stand lip. a I-e. 

arguments 

I heard you (ix. 32~35 : xiii. 20-22) request that God might lay 
His power down and meet you like a man. Here now stand I 
for God. A man like yourself. 

6 Here am I, for God, at thy word : 
I too am framed of clay. 

7 Lo, no terror of mine need affright thee ; 

Nor mine hand b weigh heavy upon thee. b Sept. 

Elihu reminds Job of what he had heard him say respecting God's 
hostility. (See ix. 21: x. 7 : xiii. 27 : xio. 1 6 : xoi. 1 7 : 
xxoii. 2-6.) 

8 Nay, thou didst say in mine ears, 
And I heard the sound of thy words, 

o. 22. The verse is difficult. The Vulgate had a different text. 
o. 3. The slight alteration suggested in Kittel's text is absolutely required 
by the metre. 

7—2 
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9 " I am clean (and) without transgression : 

Spotless am I, without guilt : 
10 L6, He finds pretexts against me, 
a xiii. 24: He regardeth me as His enemy a ; 

xxx 2| : " ^ e P uttet h m y f eet in tlie stocks b , 

o x ;jj 27 ^ e marketh all my paths." 

12 Lo, in this thou art far from just ; 
For God is great beyond man. 



Why should Job complain that God does not answer him in words ? 
As a matter of fact God does speak in many ways, if men 
would but attend to the warnings. 

13 Why hast thou pleaded against Him, 
That, " He answereth not my words " ? 

14 Nay — one way speaketh God, 

And in two, though none perceiveth : 

15 In a dream, in a vision of night, 
iv. 13 [When deep-sleep falls on men,] c 

In slumberings on the bed : 

16 Then He unveils men's ear, 

Sept. And puts them in dread d with terrors ; 



o. 1 2 a . The text adds / will answer thee but this makes the line too long 
for the metre and is evidently a gloss. The Septuagint had quite a different 
text. 

Elihu does not mean that because God is great He can do no wrong, but 
rather that His ends and purposes are beyond the power of mortal men to 
trace, and that therefore affliction does not imply His hostility as Job supposes. 
Still his argument is not convincing. 

o. 1 3 b . We read my words instead of His words. See Duhm and Kind's 
text. Job has again and again complained that God will not answer him. 

v. 1 5 b . This line is not needed. It has evidently been copied from chap, 
iv. 1 3 where it occurs in a similar context. 
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17 To turn man aside from his doings : 
So He hideth pride from man. 

18 He would keep back his soul from the pit, 
And his life from passing by weapon. 

Another way in which God warns is by sickness. The writer evi- 
dently has Ps. cvii. 17-22 in mind. (C/. Chap, xxxoi. 8-1 I .) 
The influence of this Psalm should be noted also in Chap. xii. 
21-25. 

19 Or He smites a him with pain on his bed, Vulg! Syr. 
Unceasing strife in his bones. 

20 So his life abhorreth food b , cvii. 18 
And his soul the choicest dainties. 

21 So his flesh is wasted to leanness, 
And his bones with emaciation. 

22 So his soul draweth nigh to the pit, 
And his life to the angels of death. 

But God is really waiting for the Recording Angel to find some 
trace of penitence that He may shew mercy. 

23 If there be, on his part, an angel, 

[An advocate, one in a thousand,] c 'Gloss 

To tell, of that man, his uprightness. 

24 Then He shews pity and saith, 

" Redeem him from going to the pit, 
[I have found a ransom — ] c " 

v. 17 b . The text is uncertain. 

u. 21. My translation is based on an emendation of the text which I 
proposed in a note on the text of Job in the /. T.S. (October 1913). 

o. 24 c . This line is too short for the metre. As in other cases where we 
have three lines in the verse it is, almost certainly, a gloss. 

There is a saying in the Pirqe Abolh (iv. 15), "He who performs one 
precept has gotten to himself one advocate (paraclete)," on which Taylor 
quotes Shemoth Rabbah xxxii : " If a man performs one precept, the Holy One, 
blessed is He, gives him one angel to guard him." 
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25 Then his flesh becomes fresher than childhood, 
He returns to the days of his youth : 

26 He prayeth to God with acceptance ; 

1 shout of So he seeth His face with jubile a . 

joy, cf. Ps. 
cvii. 22 

[The passage which follows is in prose.] 

So He restoreth unto man his righteousness. 27 He singeth (?) 
before men, and saith, " I have sinned, and perverted that 
which was right and it was not requited unto me : 28 He hath 
redeemed my soul from going into the pit, and my life shall 
behold the light." 

Such is the gracious purpose of affliction. 

29 All this, behold, God doeth, 
Twice, yea thrice, with man ; 

30 To bring back his soul from the pit, 
To be lighted with light of life. 

31 Mark well, O Job, hear me ; 
Be silent and I will speak. 

32 If there is a response, give answer ; 
Speak, for I wish thy acquittal. 

33 If not, then do thou hear me ; 

Be still while I teach thee wisdom. 

34 I And Elihu answered and said : 

Elihu appeals to all who have wisdom to judge the truth 
of his contention. 

2 Hearken, ye wise, to my words ; 
Give ear to me, ye that have knowledge. 

u. 32. The emphasis on the word is implies that Elihu does not see how 
Job can have any answer to his argument. Men like Elihu feel this comfort- 
able confidence. 
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3 " For the ear makes test of words. 

As the palate tasteth by eating 3 ." " *«• 11 

4 Let us find out that which is right : 

Let us know, by ourselves, what is good. 

lob claimed that God has treated him unfairly (cf. xxxiii. 9-11). 

5 For Job did say, " I have right, 
And God hath perverted my cause : 

6 In the matter of judgement I'm wronged : 
Deadly my wound, though innocent." 

To make such a charge against God is blasphemy. 

7 Was there ever a man like Job, 

That drank in scoffing like water b ? b 

8 That went in the nick of ill-doers c , c . 
Walking with wicked men ? 

9 For he sai'th, " No profit hath man 
In taking delight in God." 

Man's conception of justice comes from God : it is therefore im- 
possible that God Himself should be unjust. A ' diffuse 
restatement of Bildad's maxim, viii. 3 " (Peake). 

10 Hear me, ye men of understanding, 
Forbid it that God should be wicked ! 
Or that Shaddai should do wrong ! 

1 1 For He pays to each his work, 
And requites him after his way. 

12 Nay, truly, God cannot do wrong, 
Nor Shaddai be perverter of justice ! 

13 Who entrusted Him with His earth ? 
Or set Him over the Universe ? 

co. 7-9. Elihu exaggerates his case. But see chaps, ix. 22 ; xxi. 7 ff. In 
these verses Elihu does but repeat in stronger language the thoughts of 
Eliphaz. 
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1 See 14 If He take to Himself His Spirit", 

te ^ t e " And withdraw His breath to Himself, 

b Ps. civ. 1 5 All flesh at once would expire b , 

29 f / k 

And man would return unto dust . 

Elihu now appeals to Job. 

16 If thou hast understanding, hear this ; 
Give ear to the voice of my words. 

1 7 Could a hater of justice be niler ? 

Or wouldst thou condemn the All-just ? 

18 Should one say of a king, "Good-for-nothing"? 
Or apply the term " Wicked " to nobles ? 

How much more then is respect due to the King of kings ? 

19 Then of Him that respecteth not princes ! 
That regardeth not rich more than poor I 

c ) Gloss [For they all are the work of His hands.] c 

[The verse which follows seems also to be the work of a later prose 
writer, with a possible reference to the destruction of Senna- 
cherib's host.] 

20 In a moment they die and at midnight the people are 
overthrown and perish, and the mighty are removed not by 
(any human) hand. 

21 His eyes are upon man's ways, 
And all his steps He seeth. 

22 No darkness, no death-shade exists, 
Where workers of wrong may be hidden. 

<J Text 23 For there is, for man, no appointment d 

doubtful T C ome into judgement with God. 

u. 17. Job might easily have answered, "It is just there where my 
difficulty lies.*' 



God 
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No inquisition can be set upon His actions. 

24 He breaketh the mighty unsearchably, 
And others He sets in their place. 

. a " Text 

26 They are crushed as wicked men, ' p 
He smites them where all can see ; 

27 Because that they swerved from following Him, 
And discarded all His ways ; 

28 Bringing up b the cry of the poor, !L'\ e ' '" 
So the groan of the needy He hears. 

[The four verses which follow are in prose, and the 
text is very doubtful] 

29 For He it is that gives quiet, and who can cause unrest ? And 
if He should hide His face, who can behold Him ? And 
(this is so) whether in the case of a nation or an individual : 

30 So that a godless man should not reign, (and that such) 
should not be snares to a people. 

31 For unto God he said, " I have borne (my iniquity), I will 
not offend; 

32 Only that which I see not do Thou teach me ; if I have done 
iniquity, I will do it no more." 

Shall a man dictate to God? 

33 Must He requite in thy fashion, 

That thou hast refused (His correction) ? 

Then thou must be chooser, not I, 

And that which thou knowest speak out ! 

u. 25. The greater part of this verse is omitted (see Kittel's text). The 
last word of the verse is read with v. 26* where, indeed, it is required by the 
metre. 

7—5 
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34 The thinking will say with me ; 
And the wise with me will agree 

35 That Job doth speak without knowledge, 
And his words are without intelligence. 

36 O that Job might be proved to the uttermost, 
Because of his impious answers ! 

37 Since he addeth rebellion to sin, 
And multiplies words against God. 

35 1 And Elihu answered and said : 

2 Is it this thou dost think to be right, 
That thou say'st, "I am juster than God"? 

3 For thou sayest, " What shall it 'vantage thee ? 
What gain I more than by sinning ? " 

4 I, then, will give thee an answer, 
And thy fellows along with thee. 

The sky that is so high above us is a parable of the un- 
approachableness of the God who is higher. 

5 Look at the heavens and see, 

And regard the sky high above thee. 

6 How affectest thou Him if thou sinnest ? 
What canst do with thy many transgressions ? 

* Cf. xxii. 7 Or if just, what givest thou Him a ? 

2i - Or what doth He take at thy hand ? 

8 For a man like thyself is thy wickedness, 
For a son of man thy righteousness. 

v. 3. He means to say, " What gain is there in leading a good life more 
than in leading a life of sin ? " Cf. chap. ix. 22. 

vo. 6 ff. Tennyson has expressed the same thought : 
" Forgive what seem'd my sin in me ; 

What seem'd my worth since I began ; 
For merit lives from man to man. 
And not from man, O Lord, to thee." 



ilOSS, 
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Elihu now turns to Job's complaint (Chap, xxio.) that the cry of the 
oppressed is unheeded by God. Elihu argues that this cry was 
not really a prayer. 

9 Through abundant oppressions men groan ; 
Through the power of tyrants they cry. 

10 Yet none sayeth, "Where is G6d a , a Glo 
The Giver of Songs in the night ; my Mak " 

1 1 Who teacheth us more than the beasts, 
Gives us wisdom beyond the fowls ? " 

12 They cry there — but He answers not — 
Because of the pride of ill-doers. 

13 Mere vanity God cannot hear; 
Nor can Shaddai regard it. 

[The next two verses are corrupt, giving neither sense nor metre; we 
therefore omit them. They probably imply, "Still less can God 
hear Job when, instead of waiting patiently, he complains that 
he cannot see Him."] 

16 Job opens his mouth then vainly, 

And piles up words without knowledge. 

36 1 Elihu also proceeded, and said : 

Job is wrong in maintaining (cf. xxii. 12-15) that God does 
not take note of what is done on earth. 

2 Permit me a while, I will shew thee ; 
For words still remain for God. 

oo. 9-13. God has given to man a gift denied to the beasts of the earth 
and the fowls of the heaven, the gift of articulate prayer. If then He send 
affliction, for some good end, and man merely cry like a beast in pain, how 
can God " answer " his cry, since the whole object for which the affliction 
was sent remains as before ? The reader will remember that Elihu is an 
intense believer in the remedial motive of affliction : he must therefore 
account for cases in which the remedy seems to fail. 
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3 I will fetch my knowledge from far ; 
Will ascribe the right to my Maker. 

4 For truly my words are no lie, 

One perfect in knowledge is with thee. 



Once more Elihu returns to the thought of Ps. cvii. 

5 Behold, God doth not act with scorn ; 
He is mighty in strength of heart. 

6 He will not preserve the wicked ; 

a the And He does give their right to the wronged 3 . 

bfj- e 7 From the righteous He withdraws not appro val b ; 

But (seats them), with kings, on a throne. 
c ? Gloss [Yea, seats them for ever, and they are exalted.] 

8 Or if they be bound in chains, 
Taken in cords of affliction, 

9 Then He tells them their work they have done ; 
Their transgressions wherein they dealt proudly. 

10 So He opens their ear to instruction, 

And commands they should turn from iniquity. 

11 If they obey and do service, 

They finish their days in prosperity, 
d Gloss [And their years in pleasures.]* 1 

12 If not they perish by weapons, 

They die wholly lacking in knowledge. 

13 So the godless in heart cherish anger, 

They cry not (to Him) when He binds them. 

V. 4 b . It is generally assumed that Elihu applies this term to himself, but 
it is possible that he means God, on whose behalf he claims to speak. The 
Septuagint had a different text which, though we cannot accept it as it 
stands, suggests that the original text may have read, One is with thee who 
understands knowledge. 

o. 1 3. They are like brute beasts ; their affliction, that had a Divine 
meaning, moves them, not to prayer, but to blind anger. 
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14 Their soul must die in youth ; 

And their life, like the prostitutes', (ends). 

But, on the other hand, God's suffering servants find in the 
affliction a revelation. (Cf. Is. I. 4 f.) This is God's purpose 
with Job. 

15 The sufferer He saves through his suffering ; 
And unveils his ear through oppression. 

16 Thee too He would lure through trouble 
To spaciousness unconfined. 

[And that which is set on thy table should be full 

of fatness.] 3 - Gloss 

But you, Job, are missing this good purpose of affliction and are 
regarding it like those godless men of whom I have spoken ; and 
therefore, instead of becoming remedial, it becomes penal. 

1 7 Thou art filled with the wicked man's judgement ; 
So judgement and justice do hold thee. 

18 Beware lest enticed to scorning 15 , b _ Text 
And let not high ransom mislead thee. 

1 9 He will reckon thy wealth as worthless ; 
And all the force of thy strength. 

Let not Job think '° ^nd his troubles in the night of death. Suicide, 
of which Job has spoken (oii. 15), is a terrible sin. 

20 Desire not thou that night, 
In which peoples perish at once. 

d. 16. EHhu here well expresses a noble thought. 

v. 1 8. The Hebrew text gives neither sense nor metre. The suggestions 
in Kittel's text help us to some extent to restore it. But our translation is only 
provisional. 

v. 19. An exceedingly difficult verse. The words we translate worthless 
literally signify not gold, i.e. according to the Hebrew idiom, the very reoerse of 
gold. The general sense of the passage seems to be that Job must not delude 
himself by supposing that any ransom will avail with God. 



doubtful 



text 
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21 Beware ; — incline not to iniquity ; 

For 'tis this thou preferredst to suffering. 

22 Lo, God, in His strength, doeth loftily : 
Who is a teacher like Him ? 

23 Who hath enjoined Him His way ? 

Who can say, " It is wrong Thou hast done" ? 

24 Remember His work to exalt ; 
The theme which men have sung. 

25 Mankind as a whole look thereon ; 
Yea, mortals behold it from far. 

26 Lo, great is God, beyond ken ! 

The count of His years, beyond search ! 



Instances of God's greatness in the world of nature. 
Compare the Divine Speeches. 

Kittel's 27 For He draweth up drops from the Sea", 



They distil in rain from His mist : 

28 With which the skies drop down, 
And pour upon man in abundance. 

29 Who can understand the cloud-spreadings ? 
The thiinderings of His cloud-pavilion ? 

30 Lo, He spreadeth upon it His light ; 

And the tops of the mountains He covers 3 . 



God uses the thunder and the rain both for judgement and for 
blessing. Elihu wishes to imply that it rests with Job 
whether God's dispensations with him result in judgement or 
in blessing. 

b I.e. the 31 For by them b He doeth judgement on Peoples ; 

/ 29) ^ v them too gives food in abundance. 
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32 He taketh the Light in both hands ; 
And giveth it charge to its mark. 

33 His thunder declareth concerning Him, 
A kindling of wrath against sin. 

37 1 At this my heart doth tremble ; 
And leapeth up from its place. 

2 Hark, hark His tumultuous voice ! 

And the roar that goes forth from His mouth ! 

3 Beneath the whole heaven He guides it ; 

And its light 3 to the borders of earth. a Or. 

4 Behind it there roareth the voice b ; ^thunder 
He thunders with voice majestic. 

[And He stayeth them not when His voice is heard.] c c Gloss 

6 He saith to the snow, "Fall on earth"; 
With the cloud-burst and rain of His might. 

7 By their means He seals up mankind ; 
That all men may know His work. 

8 The beasts then withdraw into coverts ; 
And abide within their dens. 

9 The whirlwind then comes from its chamber ; 
And the cold from out of its storehouse. 

V. 32 '. If the text be correct it would signify. He couereth up both hands 
with the Light, or possibly. He covers up the Light in His two hands. The Light 
may also denote the lightnings ; but here too the thought is either for judgement 
or for mercy. The Light for blessing, the lightnings for destruction ; both 
have their mark. 

o. 33 b . The vowel points are wrong. See Kittel's text. 

v. 4 C . This line is not in metre and is evidently a comment by some early 
scribe. 

v. 5. This verse is omitted, being merely a variant of v. 4'' and xxxvi. 26''. 

o. 7. The winter months in which men cannot labour in the fields give 
pause for thought on God. 

v. 9 b . A slight correction of the text (see Kittel), which is accepted also 
by Driver. 
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a Lit. 

breadth 

b Cf. 

chap. 

xxxviii. 

24; 

Ps. cxliv. 

6 

c I.e. the 

cloud 

d I.e. 

correction 



• wonders 



10 By the breath of God He gives ice ; 
And the freedom" of waters is straitened. 

11 He burdens the thick-cloud with hail(?) 
(Then) scatters the cloud with His light b . 

12 And it c turns itself round in His guidance, 
To do of all He commands it, 

On the face of His habited earth, 

13 Whether as rod d for His earth, 
Or whether He bring it in mercy. 

Let Job consider the mercy that lies behind the cloud 
before he judge rashly of God. 

14 Hearken to this, O Job : 

Stand still and consider God's works e . 

15 Dost thou know when God gives them a charge ? 
Or makes light to shine from His cloud ? 

16 Dost thou know how the clouds are balanced, 
The works c of the Perfect-in-Knowledge ? 

17 Thou, whose garments are warm 
When earth is stilled by sirocco, 



ii. I I The rapid transition from darkness to light in the hail-storm is thus 
expressed by Shelley in his poem on The Cloud : 

" I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 
And whiten the green plains under, 
And then again I dissolve it in rain. 
And laugh as I pass in thunder." 
v. \2. The cloud may be dispersed but only to build itself up again in new 
forms for an unceasing activity of service. I think that the third line of the 
verse is a later addition. 

i). 15. The context leads us to expect that the first line refers to works of 
judgement and the second to works of mercy ; as though he had said, " Can 
you trace God's purposes in Nature ? And, if not, can you be sure that what, 
in your own life, seems to be His judgement may not be a message of 
mercy ?" 
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18 Dost thou weld the skies with Him, 
All firm as a molten mirror ? 

Elihu does not assert, with Eliphaz (xxii. II), that the darkening 
of Job's heaven is due to his sin. But Job must Wait for 
God. 

19 Teach us what of Him we should say ; 
For we are restrained by the darkness. 

20 Should it be said He's destroyed ? 
Should one think that He's swallowed up ? 

21 Yea, now, though men see not the light, 

o. 18. The Hebrew word for firmament signifies that which is beaten out 
firm. 

vo. 19-21. My translation of these very difficult verses is founded upon 
some emendations of the text which I suggested in the /. 7". S. (October 1913). 
Elihu wishes to impress upon Job the truth that God must not be judged 
to be absent simply because His action is not seen and understood. The god 
of the heathen is " swallowed up " in an eclipse, but not so the God of the 
believer. As Cowper says : 

"Ye fearful saints, fresh courage take, 
The clouds ye so much dread 
Are big with mercy, and shall break 
In blessings on your head." 
Robert Southey writing on the benefits of affliction expresses a somewhat 
similar thought thus : 

" If ye would know 
How visitations of calamity 
Affect the pious soul, 'tis shewn ye there ! 
Look yonder at that cloud, which, through the sky 
Sailing alone, doth cross in her career 
The rolling moon ! I watched it as it came, 
And deem'd the deep opaque would blot her beams ; 
But, melting like a wreath of snow, it hangs 
In waves of silver round, and clothes 
The orb with richer beauties than her own ; 
Then, passing, leaves her in her light serene." 
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It is bright in the upper-skies : 

A wind does but pass and it clears them. 

a Kittel's 22 From the North the brightness 3 cometh; 

text 

From God is the glory seen 3 

23 Shaddai we can never find out ; 
So great in power and judgement ! 
The Abundant in mercy afflicts not. 

24 Therefore men should fear Him ; 

b See All wise-ones of heart pay Him reverence b - 

Sept. 

o. 22. The North is, so to speak, the Olympus of early Hebrew thought. 
See Is. xiv. 13 : Ps. xlviii. 2 (3) : but it was also the region from whence the 
invader came to Palestine. See Jer. i. 14: iv. 6 : vi. 1 &c. ; Ezek. i. 4 &c. 
Thus Elihu may either mean that the Light breaks forth from the very Home 
of God, or, more probably, that it springs from the very source of the trouble. 

o. 23. The metre shews that this verse is wrongly divided in the Masoretic 
text. 

t). 24 b . The rendering of the R.V., He regardeth not any that are wise of 
heart, introduces a discordant note. The reading which we adopt from the 
Septuagint involves little more than a change of vowel points and must be 
accepted as harmonising with the thought of Elihu. 
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Abaddon, 63. 69, 76 

Advocate, Job for his friends, 95 

After-growth, follows destruction in 
Nature, 36 

Alphabetical Psalms, quoted or alluded 
to, 1, 10, 11, 12, 15,21,29 

Angels, sons of God, 2, 5, 80 ; im- 
perfect in God's sight, 1 1 , 38, cf . 
53 ; of death, 101 ; Angel as Ad- 
vocate, 101 

Animals (see Instinct) 

Animate creation, God's care not 
confined to man, 84 ff. 

Behemoth (possibly the hippopo- 
tamus), 89 

Bildad, the man of the world, his 
love of proverbs, relies on the 
wisdom of the ancients, x ; his 
first speech, 20-22 ; his second 
speech, 44—46 ; his third speech, 
62-64 

Blake, Vision of the Book of Job, xi, 79 

Browning, viii, 32, 36 

Caravans, seeking water in the desert, 
16 

Care of God (see Purpose) 

Chambers, of the South, 23 ; of the 
wind and cold, 1 1 1 

Clay of a seal, 8 1 

Cloud, God's minister for blessing or 
for judgement, 112; God folds the 
waters in, 63 ; God's pavilion, 110; 
compared to wine-skins, " bottles of 
heaven," 83 

Cowper, quoted, 1 1 3 

Creation as a dawn, 80 

Crocodile (Leviathan), 90 

Cruel orthodoxy, 19 

Dawn, eyelids of, 8, 91 ; the effect of 
sunrise itself a promise, 8 1 

Day, Job curses his birth, 7 ff. ; in the 
sense of fate, 44, 46 

Deep (the Sea), personified, 9, 63, 80, 
92 ; the home of Wisdom, 68 

Deuteronomy, allusions to, 13, 14,71, 
75-77 



Dragon of darkness, 8, 64 

Driver, 59, 73, 87, 91 

Dryden, quoted, 86 

Duhm, 100 

Eagle (Griffon-vulture), 87 

Edom, the home of Wisdom, vii 

Elihu, his speeches not part of the 
original Poem, xii, 96-114; imi- 
tates the Divine speeches, 1 10-1 12; 
repeats the thoughts of Eliphaz 
and of Bildad, 1 03 ; noble thoughts 
on the remedial purpose of afflic- 
tion, 108 f. ; leaves the problem 
unsolved, xii 

Eliphaz, the theologian, ix ; his vision, 
1 1 ; allusions in his first speech to 
the Alphabetical Psalms, 10-12, 
to Ps. cvii, and to Deuteronomy, 
13 ; his second speech more bitter, 
37 f. ; his third speech imputes 
sin to Job, ix, x, 55 f.; rebuked 
by God, 94 

Firmament, 1 1 3 

Flood, the generation of the, 56 

Griffon-vulture, 87 

Hippopotamus, 89 f 

Holy ones, saints, 1 2 ; angels, 38 

Humanity in God craved for by Job, 
25 

Ice, 82, 112 

Instinct, of the ostrich, 85 ; of the 
birds' path in the air, 87 

Irony (see Job) 

Job, the ideal man, recognised as 
such on earth and in heaven, 1,2; 
given into the Adversary's hand, 
3-6 ; his first soliloquy, curses his 
day, 7-9 ; his irony (on Ps. viii), 
20, (on Ps. lxxiii), 20, (on Ps. cxxxix), 
26, (on Prov. xxvii), 1 5 ; his scorn 
of truisms, 22, 29, 31, 32, 33, 40, 
44, 63 ; pathetic appeal to his 
friends, 16, 30, 46 f., 48 ; craves for 
humanity in God, 25, 42, 48 f., 58 ; 
challenges God, 33 f., 78 ; is troubled 
at God's injustice, 47, 51-55, 59-62 ; 
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his second soliloquy on the teach- 
ing of Deuteronomy, 70-79 ; recon- 
ciled to God by seeing His larger 
purpose for Creation as a whole, 93 

Journal of Theological Studies, 41, 49, 
113 

Keble, quoted, 70 

Kirke White, quoted, 64 

Kittel, text, 17, 27, 30, 38, 44, 45. 47, 
68, 70. 75, 78, 89, 91. 99, 100, 104, 
105. 109, 110, 111. 114 

Leviathan, 8, 90 

Life, none known beyond the present, 
18, 35, 36. 43, 44 

Light (lightnings), 1 1 1 

Marduk, 80 

Mazzaroth, 83 

Metre, helps to determine text, 8, 19, 
28, 38, 43, 47, 59, 60, 73, 76, 84, 90. 
99,100, 101, 105, 111 

Milton, quoted, 80 

Mining, 67 f. 

Moon, "walking in splendour," 77 

Morning stars (see Angels) 

Nature-worship, 77 

Nile-grass, flag, 21 

North, as abode of the gods, 1 1 4 

No-violence, meaning of, 42 

Offenders, go unpunished, 24, 30, 
52-55,59-62 

Omar Khayyam, quoted, 9, 20, 26 

Ostrich, 75 ; instinct of, 85 

Peake, Century Bible, 98, 103 

Pope, quoted, 87 

Power, of the Creator, does not prove 
His justice, 23, 30, 32, 59 

Prayer, why sometimes unheeded, 107 

Proverbs of ashes, 33 

Psalms, special allusions to, (Ps. viii), 
20; (Ps. xxii), 41; (Ps. xxxix), 
11, 19, 20, 24, 27; (Ps. lxxxviii), 
59; (Ps. xciv), 13; (Ps. cvii), 13, 
31, 32, 39, 101, 102, 108; (Ps. 
cxxxix), 26 

Purpose of God seen, in the inani- 
mate creation, 80-83 ; in the animate 
creation (see Instinct), 84-87, 89-92 

Raven, 84 



Redeemer (goel), 48 

Revelation, to Job, xi, 35 f., 42, 48 f., 

93 f. 
Satan (Adversary), ix, 2, 3, 5 
Sea (see Deep) 
Shades (Rephaim), 63 
Shakespeare, quoted, 7 
Shelley, quoted, 1 12 
She61 (grave, Hades), 19, 28, 35, 44, 

52,63,81 
Sinlessness, in what sense true of Job, 

3, 5, 6, 24, 25, 33, 34, 42, 44, 47, 

58, 64, 72, 75-79, 94 
Southey, quoted, 1 1 3 
Spenser, quoted, 1 4 
Stars, the mystery of, 83 ; sealed by 

God, 23 ; the topmost, 56 ; not 

pure in God's sight, 62 ; singing 

at the dawn of earth's creation, 

80 ; as God's troops, 62 ; of twilight 

as harbinger of day, 8 
Suffering Servant, 3, 5, 42, 43, 93 
Sunrise, a beautiful picture of, 8 1 
Tennyson, quoted, 18, 106 
Thompson, Francis, quoted, 83 
Thunder (Voice of God), 69, 1 10, 1 1 1 
Torrents, drying up in the wilderness, 

16 
Vision (see Eliphaz) 
Warfare = time of soldier's service, 1 8 
Whirlwind, God's voice from the, 79 
Whisper, all knowledge of God a 

mere, 64 
Wicked men spared in calamity, 54,62 
Wickedness, not so easy for God to 

root out, 88 
Wicksteed, Blade's Vision of the Book 

of Job, 79 
Wind, destroying, 4 ; beautifies the 

heavens, 64 ; changes water to ice, 

1 1 1 f. ; scatters the storm-blast on 

earth, 82 
Wisdom, allusion to Prov. viii, 37 ; 

not to be found by man, 68 f . 
Zophar, the pessimist philosopher, x ; 

his first speech, 27-29 ; his second 

speech, 49-51 ; his third speech 

(see notes), 65-69 
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